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INTRODUCTION ' 

When an El Paso street $ang has a yotmg man backed up to the latrine wall 
with a knife pointed at his staoachy the last thing expected Is that they would 
be discussing Academic discipiine. Yet this true story as told by. Dr, Clark 
Knowlton o£ the University o£ Utah^ Illustrates the paradcxices o£ life among the 
Spanish-speaking Americans « While poverty, ccnounicatlon problems atxi cultural 
differences in thfs xi^ighborhood made it difficult even to graduate from hlfeh 
school, this gang, recognizing the Ix^portance of education, decide^ to gather 
money (by unstated mea^as) and send a i^^er of the gang tp college. They picked / 
a boy who had not yet dropped 'out of high school as thfi recipient of this "acholar- 
ship'^ But when he flunked every one o£ his classes the first quarter, the gang 
had the little talk described above » They went even further to emphasize the 
importance of his not bringing shame on the gang. They got him up at 4 a.m* ta 
study, marched him to class and s^tood outside the dobt to march him to the next 
class. After c^^S^s they took him to the hideout to study' late into the night, 
then got him upar4 a.m. again! He passed all his classes the second quarter 
and subsequently earned a law degree. Since then several other gang maimers have 
^also earned college degrees* ■ ' 

It is difficult to classify this gang's behavior with commo|i stereotypes/ 
Likewise, the problems and character of the Spanlsh^speaklng Americans,' as 
reported in this symp9sli3iia, do not fit common stereotypes. The people reported 
here are harrassed by poverty, unemploTtnent (at a normal rate ttfo to three tim^s 
the national level), disease, ccinmunlcatlon barriers, %ducational barriers, cult- 
ural barriers and beaurocratic barriers « But this is not the story of second 
class citizens struggling with th^ bourgeoisie. The bravery of these peojple in 
oixx battlefields,^ their contributions to our culture, their ^ stability in our 
society and their strength ic^^N^^^y^conomy demonstrate the* character and dedica*- 
tion of first class citizens, ^j^problems with wtiich they are doing battle are 
not theirs; they are the problems of thfe nation, and ^hep the ablutions are finally 
fotmd, they will be a major contribution to the world society wl^re minority-ism A» 
is nearly a univ^sal phenomenon,; 

In this sympjosixmi experts and concerned citizen* tram New York to California 
caine together in an attempt to lay bare tlje problems and the current* attempts at 
solution (which in some cases might themselves be considered part of the problem). 
The efforts of all the participants are greatly appreciated, and it is hoped that 
this report will also-tend toward the solutions to wfiflich these efforts were 
dedicated. : ' . * * 

Bruce J. Wilson 

' ♦ • ' V 

<> ♦ 
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Ethnic Giheslpn Vft. Assimilatifmv 
A Better America? ^ • , 



By Armando Morales^ Depm^iment 
of Psychiatry^ VCLA^ author^ of 
Ando Sangrando, a Study of Mexican- 
jpi .American Police Conflict 



The title of my talk is "Ethnic Cohesion vs. Assimilation: A 
Better America?'* And the real questions are, "Is there a breakdown 
in*cnhesiotf in. the Spanish-speaking coxmounity a^ it becomes 
assimilated? Whst are sovne clues^ or Indicators as to a breakdown 
4& cohesion? Is it possible for the Spanish-^speaklng comiminity to 
remain cohesive and yet assimilate?" 

. Let me define ai few terms so 'that we won*t got into trouble. 
I'm going' to use 'the terms Chicano, rasa, ^anish speaking, Spanish 
surname, Mexican, aj?d Mexican-An»rican interchangeably. The Spanish 
surname in the United States numbers almost 11 million. We found 
2 million persons wiHi-Spanlsh suraanes recently because of a 
mistake on the p^rt of the United States census. I think probably, 
the Spanish surnamie population of the U.S. is even beyond 11 million. 
But at leasiz that's what ,lt's at right now. I'd also like to define 
cohesion, Webster simply defines' i^ as a sticking together of a' ' 
substance. Mexican-zSnerican cohesion, therefore, could be defined 
as Mexican-American sticking together. I would also like to define 
the term assimilation, and, according to the sociologist Bogardis, 
assimilation /is the process by which one group gives up its own 
ideology and culture for the idealogy and culture of another grolip. 
A voluntary process is implied." ' ' 

There is also implication tha^tl^you will liver happily ever after 
if 5roii assimilate. §ut is this necessarily true? Theodore 
Roosfvelt, in 1919, bfest exemplifies this a'ttitude of assimilation 
when he satd/ '^We should insist, that if the immigrant who comes here^ 
in good faith becomes an iGaerlcan and assimilates ^himself to us, he 
should be treated on an exact equality with everyone else.. For it 
is an outrange to discrimiiiate against any *8uch man because ^of creed 



or bitthplace or any such prigin. But this is predicated upon the 
man's becoming^ in^e'ry fact a« American and nothing but an Aoerican. 
If he trjigii* to iljte* segrsgate<^ with men of his own origin aad 
separaai^ifroni^the rest of America then Ije isn't doing his' par'^ As 
an AmeE.ican. lA&.^i^^ tqou for but one language here and that is the 
EttglisS language.-." For »e intend to see that the crucible turns out 
. people ^Js ^ueticans-yt"' » ' 

S6^ tl* ia^aage is assimilate, give up your language, give up 
your culture, giye' up. your ideology, yodr heritage^ become. like'\is. 
Bu|: then 'th^re^Si thj^?4ouble.i^ to'stay oh your side of town, 

go tfi your own acJiotois , do not come to our schools, don't mar-ry our 
children, don't vote or run political candidates— if you do, -we'll 
jerrymander you if we haven't already. Don't take our high-paying . 
jobs, don't get educated. These' messages are at times very explicit, 
sometimes very subtle, B.J. Schrieke in h±8 hogk Alien AmeriaanB^ 
written in*1936, quotes a prevailing opinion regarding ^lexicana in 
Texas.- He , said, "Educating the' Mexican is educating him away from ^ 
his job. He learns English and wants to be' a boss. He doesn.'t ^- ■ 
want to grub, scnnebody has %o transplant -onions . It's a bad task. 
What would we do if 5.0 perc^t of the Mexican people showed up? 
It would take more teachers and school houses. We woul^ not have 
enough lumber for school houses or enough, teachers' in T<|tas. And' 
' who *ants that?" - . . . - ° • 

There are many more barriers to assimilation. Some are very 
subtle, such as the low .expectation of many teachers regarding 
many Mexican-^rican children. Subtle ways in wfiich^ Spanish being 
spoken is discouraged. Kaking fun of the accent on the part of 
Mexican-American children. When you are learning English and you 
can only speak in Spanish, ^you begiil to not pronounce words correct ly. 

'For example, a small Mexican-American child might say shurch instead 
of church and shair instead of chair. I'm reminded of a little^ 
story in east Los. Angeles where the teacher was asking the children 
to stand up and talk about their experiences over the weekend. The 
Angfo children werq able to stand up and talk about their experiences 
of having gone to the mountains, yisitlng Disneyland, and So forth. 
Carlitos, sitting in the back of the room, became v^ry anxious.- He 
wanted to tell wherfe he had gone. Then the teacher called on 
Carlitos and Carlitos didn't, want to stand up. He just shrugged W-s 
shoulders and said no,^ he didn't want to say anything. The teacher 

' concluded that here wa's another example of another Mexlcaa-itoericaw • 
child being passive, inarticulate, not expressing himself. But 
what Carlitos wanted to say, a©d he was a little bit ashamed of 
saying shurch and sh^r,_yMa5 that the night before, he had had a 
wonderful time. He went* to the movies with his family. The movie- . 



that he saw was "Chitty fifitty Bang Bang." \ ^ 

Some other subtle barriers to'ass ijpllat iori pertain to culturally 
biased invalidaXQ tests. They result^A||^ty-f ive Mexican-American 
children per. thousand being labeled nSWSlly ^retarded as compared 
to thirteen Anglo children per thousand being Ijabeled as mentally 
retarded. I was one of 'those victims when I was iff the ^school 'system 
in east Los Angeles. I had an IQ of 49. They labeled me as a bright 
moron. That's the truth. 




r. 



- - Another subtle way -that Mexlcaa-Aaehrlcim chlW^ 
«'awa^ from assimlla.tlon,^ at least in the 'education ^rea, peartainsAto , 
' t^raHj^g. "Mexlc*fi;;;|perican children -are encoura^d to enter the V ' 
, InSteiri^l arts .aref* The/, forced lae to enter the Industrial arts , 
- area, I .was very good fn^ wocidshop. "This is what they made m make*- ' • 
in east I,. A, In .the A- 7. grade. It*s a sleeping Meacican by a cactus . • * * 
with' a "lug of wimeir i got an A pn this project.. But* it *a a very 
■powerf u! dessage . -It enters -the preconscioiis -of the Mexicah-Amerlcan 
ciiild. He beigitis to ' thinfe that * this is. .alf- ke is prepared fpr in, 
society— -to sleep, drink, and be passive. fhe'rteaSage if a3,so . . " ^ - 
4)lcked u^by society and sociel^j^ .begins to exjiec't'thia of tte Mexicad^' 
'American and in BoB>e'>»ys it becomes a self-fulfilling pTophecy, . * . 

• -Anotneif bajf^ier in t!i|! educatitm of ^xlcan-^^ 

pertains to corporal p^hisHiBent. This is, a ^widespread practice "in / 
' tKe state of ' California. And I ,think;^you wi^' find th|[ sas^ practice 
in m^ny .ll^Elcan-American^scTjools throughout tWI So^^^ And. when 

you^ begin to- think about the emotional-mentaft iiealtli inpact; that , • 
cbrporaf 'punishment has upon the^ person,* it ^s extremely 'devastating. . - 
In other wnl^ds^ the cfciild begins* to feel *that h^ isn't any good and 
it becomes a" very ' difficult process *for ehe' child to try to learia ' 
from -m authority "figure thit is hating him. He begins to t:^Ject 
everything frbm that authority figure,' the teacher. Atk^education ^' 
is an incorporating process if he is angry at the teacher, he ^--^^ 
is not going to be able to incorporate knowledge. ^ • 

/ outcome of all these barriers is that 40, 50, xyr 60 percent, 

of all ^xi^an^-American children never coinpletie high schcsol, ' . 

The stereotypes and barriers regarding Mexican-Americaps , such , 
as drinking, also can be seen in the law enforceiaent area. For 
example, in ^.914, Wilson McQuimi,.a top adminl»i;rator in Los Angeli^, " 
» said, "The excessive use of liquor :^s the Mexipan's greatest moral 
problem;' With few exceptions, both men and women use liquor to 
excess* ^ Their general' moral conditions are bitd, when judged by the 
prevailing standards. It seems just ,**owevei?, 4o say that Mexicans 
are unmoral rather than imoioral since they lack* a conception of morals 
as uiiderstood in this country. Their housing conditions are bad, 
crime is prevalent and their morals are a menace to ^our civilization. 
They are illiterate, ignorant inefficient, and* have femfirm — # . 

religious beliefs." They were described as a child rac*. So when 
you hAve tRese kinds of attitudes being held by the dominant society, 
these attitudes are also absorbed by the law enforcement agency. 
And law enforcement agencies, by and larg^, are compilj^sed of .persons 
of the -majority group. 

I*d like to share with you a pattern of arrests> as it pertains ^ 
to drunk and drunk driving arrests in the east L.A. commimity vs. 
another white middle--class conmnmity' in L.A. The two populations ^ 
are practically identical. In t he* *Mexi can-American community, th^ 
population is 259,000 in the east L.A. area as opposed to 260,000 
in the west valley area of L.A. That^s the 5an Fernando «rea. The 
ethnic background' of the Mexican-American community is about 70 percent 
Mexican descent and the west valley cojmnunity is 95 percent white. 
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Qoh->Spanlsh surnaai. ' -The median inccnfe'* In east. L. A. is $5,600 per 

year and in the -waat valley 'cOTrntmitz.- it U $8,4^0 .pe^ y.ear. The 

nuaii)'er of alcoholics' pet Jiumdred^ thoi^imi^ izv- the' M&xicanr^jmerican 

cotanttnity is 8,143. and iii the mi^e ^^lafa* Anglo conaamity, 8,143. 

The number of •drunk and dxinik-Hiriving' arrests per,s»nth in the 

. Mexican-^i^rican cMBOiunity iS 9;676 vs. 1,552 in the Anglp. conttunity.' 

fThe number of .police agencies in thtf ^teatlcan-Aaterican comaiuity is 

three: the California Mg^w/iy Patrol',' ^ state .'agenfey; , the Sheriff *s 

Department, a count'y agency; and the L. A/ Police DetMrrtront, a city 

agency. *In the Anglo fcosfeimlty, there is* just one lair enfotceaient * , 

agency r .the t.A. Police Departtae^t , Tot^ niifflber*of officers in 

the Mexican^AmerijCian coBmlhity : , 375, as^qpposed to 151 in the other 

. consBunlt]?.. The tot£il nxiaib^r .of officftifs.pftr square. mile in tha 

HexicanxAn^erican ccimmunity, is 13.5 vs. 3.3 in the Axiglp coanimity. 

the major crijoe rate ratio of papulation • is 4.5 percent lii Jjie 

Mexican-American conmunit^ vs^ 4.'8_|'percent in the Anglo, cbflfionity. 

So you have practlcaliy ideikical iopuiatibna , identical ^number 'of 

alcoholit^per hundred thousand population, but a 9 to, i ratio In 

driinjc and drunk dr^vitfg arrest's in 4:h'e- Mexican-African community. 

The reason you hdv^e sq -many arrests in tih\s HeKieaQ-^A^rican coMumity 

Is the presence of so tatny mbrp police. to observe- drinking t^pes of 

behavior. This Is referred to in <;he lay enforcement' literature 

as police-Invoked order maintenance. This s^ans that in the 

process of police raaintaii^ng order, they ;|.nvoke a cer^tain kind 

of arrest. For example , aVurfew offense find arrest is a police 

invoked order offense or arrest/ Murder, burglary, these "are not 

police invoked^ types of of f^ses in that the police arrive at the 

scene after the crin^ hai ^il^ ik coimnitted . But -in a police-invoked 

order mainten&ice type^oJ^fyi|^se;, ItAls .the police pf fleer that is 

initiating the^ contact. <* ' * ' / ' ^ 

. ' f ^ 

There are many mental health implications of this particular . 

dynamic. It*s discriminatory, but lt*« completely legal. And the 

mental health Implications ate,- of those '9,600 peop3le being arrested 

for those offenses in the Mexican-American conawinlty, tl^ey are mostly 

Mexican-American father? between the kgfes of 35 and 45. Most of 

them>,have 4 or 5 children per family and when father 'Is arrested 

and placed in jail, it begins to disrupt the family. It begins to 

affect 'the economic situation 'of the family.- The ^father finds it* 

difficult to rals6 aujney for ball. The children begin to 

deteriorate in perf&mnance in scHool. . ' 

Overall, what, we^ see going on In the Mexican-American community 
in east L.A. is prdbably -happening if.ipost Mexican-Afl^rlcan 
coimriunlties. The practice is Indirectly affecting 40, 50, or 6O,0O0. 
people in the east L.A. community. And thiff also leads to a 
breakdown in family cohesion and in .neighborhoojd cohesion. 

Jn 196$, in the east L.A.. conanunlty , thousands of Mexican- 
American students became very frustrated in the educational system 
and marched out of* school. They wanted to improve education. They 
were tired of 50 to 60 percent of them dropping out of school. 
There was an increase in political awareness. , Crime a^^tarted going 
down In the ^xlcto-American community. Gangs stopped fighting 



each other. They developed an "organiration called the Broim Berets • 

* On August 29 1 over twenty ihouaand Mexlcan^Aiaericans protested 
In E4st L.A. against ^the Vietn^'War^ 1%eiJt chie£ dbieq^laint was 
that, ev^n thoiigh they ver^ 'i; percexnPof the population of the Dnitei^ 
States, they constituted over 25 percent of those b.elng 'killed In 
Vietnam. The demonstration was closely observed by the t.A. Police 
Departnent and the Sheriff *« Department, and at a r^ly..at a park > 
In East L.A\ , thie pollcei charged thousands and thousands of Mexican- « 

, American persons, and this was^ the riot , In whlc^ Sube^^^ the ^ 

'L»A« Times newspaper reporter, was ]cllled* When the police charged r 
the qrowd dispersed , B<me people became, lifiG^blllzed% some people ' 
rah away^ some people became very '^gry and fought the^ police, some ^ 

/ people t)ecaii» very angry and projected their >nger, onto Whlttlei>^ 

Boulevard where they started a riot. Mexican-Awirlcans' felt that ^ 
. the police had overreacted, had triggered the riot, so MexlcsQ- . ' 
Americans asked for an Investigation Into the whole situation. But 
the county Grand ^ury tefused to Investigate the problem, the Federal 
Grand Jury i^efused, the U*S. Attorney General refused, and the B.S.v 
Ccnsmlaslon of Civil 'Rights refused ^o* Investigate that problem. The 
. Congress of the Mexican- American Conmiunlty, which was comprised then 
of 350 organizations , came to me and they said they were aware of 
the fact that X had been doing a lot of research on Hexican-Atferlc 
, police relations problems. They asked to do an investigation 

\ of the problem^ which I did. ' ^ ' 

Upon the completion of the manuscript, we tried -t^^et it 

* published. It went to 18 diftereat publishers and they all rejected 
it for publication. They said it was too controversial, too * 
powerful, indigestible for the Anglo reader. Too scholarly, too 
unscholarly* too large for a pamphlet, too small for a book az|d so 
forth. After tryii^ for over. a- year to get it published, I had to 
go tp my Mexican-Ax^fican family and we cEnded up getting it 
published. And that's the book called i4ndb SanpwidOs a Studtj of 
t((^xiaan--Am^2^aan Potiae ConfLiat: ^' 

East .Los Ajigeles had^a total of eight riots during the period 
of 1970 and 1971 w Much like Watts spearheaded Blaok community riots 
durihg the 1960's, East L.A. spearheaded Mexlcan-^American riots 
throughout the whole Southwest. In my study, I found that some of 
these riots that started in east L.A. were quite^ spQUtaneotus. - Some 
of the riots were caused by an overreac%:ion on the part of the law 
enforcement; , . , 

If 

On that matter of overreact ion, I'd" like to share with you a ^^ 
little bit of policy' regarding the use of deadly force as it 
pertains to handling riots and urban disorder. Th6 FBI-, the 
Department of Justice, and, the U.S. Army have certain kinds of 
pbliqies that prohibit the use of deadly force. The FBI riot control 
manual states, "The basic rule when applying force is to use only 
the mitlimum force necpssary. to effectively control the situation. 
Unwarranted application of frorce yill incite , the mob to further * 
violence, as well as kindleV^ eeds j pf resentment for policy that, in 
turn, could cause a riot to occur." And this is very much the 
situation that ^ppened in the East L.A. conmiunity that was related 
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to the'nuBierous riots that we have there • I'd like to share with * 
-you a coupi^e of experiences- in nhe use of deadly fi^rice ..with 'white/ 
protesters and He:isicaii-^uerican protesters^ "01^ f^rst'4-tiqident \ 
happened on June 23, 196/, at th^ Cen|-ury Plaza in Xos^^geHes. 
l^ere was an antiL-war demonstration. The j>residejit at that tirae 
was*President Johnson. * Hiere were 15,000 predomin«itly white 
.middle-class den^nstrafo^p deim^nstratlng against the Vietnan War! 
There was a gpnfrontat ion between* the L.A. Police Department and 
the demonstrators. The L.A. Polit:6 DepjirtMtnt. declared that the 
president's life was in 'danger and ordered the crowd to disperse. 
The crowd. refuseS to di8perse;t And there was a confrdntaticjn, tfhe 
iresult being that four ipc^iJLceiien were injured and 178 of the white 
middle-c].as8 .demonstjatots were iajui:ed. Of those in^jured^ four 
were hospitalized. - oi the police, none were hospitalized. But in 
that confrontation, there tyas twt one shot that was fired. In . ' . 
May, 1971, there was another anti-war demonstration in Washington, ^ 
D.C../ and 12,000 predominantly white demonstrators vera arrested 
and incarcerated. And thiey in turn,' had Injured* 34' police officers. 
In that violent confrontation, there was nbt one shot that was ^ 
fire4* I don* t 'have any facts as to how many of the white 
demonstrators were inhered. We can go to the August, * 1968, Chicago 
Democratic National C&nvention. ^The infoTmation«.contalned in tjie 
Walker Report points. out that there was a l^rge demdnstration 
there and that there was an intense confrontation between th6 
-white demonstrators and law enforcement, the result being that 
425 demonst:rators were injured — ^of these, 101 were hospitalized. 
The demonstrators were injured primarily by three methods: police 
batons, tear gas, and mace. In turn, the white demonstrators 
injured 19^ policemen — of these, 49 were hospitalized. The police 
were injured by rocks, bricks, sticks, empt>^ and filled cans, bags ^ 
of urine, golf balls with nails md pins, knives, pieces *of wood 
and/or shoes with pieces of embedded razors, acid, dart gxrns, 
and Molotov cocktails. These white demonstrators caused damage to 
81 police vehicles; and overall, they caused $1 million damage in 
that community. And in that vi?^lent confrontation, 192 police were 
injured, an4 of thos^ 4^ that were hospilialized, not one shot was 
fired. Then we go to east; L. A. .on January 31, 1971* Ten thousand 
Mexican-Americans were demonstrating against. police brutality, and 
kt the termination of the e^^^nt, 5,700 Ifexican-Americans marched 
-toward the business section of Whittier Boulevard in East L,A. and 
egan breaking windows loo ting, and setting fires. Total damage 
that they caused was $200,000. There was f confrontation with 
sheriff's deputies on Whittier Bovilevard, the result being that 11 
sheriff's deputies were Injured with not one of them being 
hospitalized. In turn,'' the sheriff's deputies opened fire on the 
Mexican-Americans. They began .shooting them with .38 caliber 
guns, shotguns, and rifles, the result being that 35 Mexican- . 
Axneritians were shot and of -these,' one died. ^ • 

The point I'm trying to make is that there is a double standard 
in the use of deadTy force. The only exception to this is the Kent 
State situation >t;hat happened a few years ago. And this brought 
•out tremendous public outrage, and this, like I said, was the 
exception. The excessive use of deadly force creates more |)roblems 
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and becopes' coimterproductlve and actually feeds the fire. During 
the .time, that there were ^ight riots in L.A. , there ^vas^a lot, of . 
MBkiQsan--Anierican^ cohesion ^ there; was no , gang fighting, and there ^ . 
were zero homicides during this 1970-71' i«riod asiDQ^g gang youth J 
nine laonths following all the East. L.A« riots, thete were 33 gang 
killljigs in the So this was an indicator in the bifeakdown 

in th|i group col|i|qion and Hexican-^^American cohesion. The frustration 
and* the anger nd;w was directed toward one anothevv. Things twere now - 
back to normal,; Actually, things are^ getting worse' today. ' 

■ ' V :'. ■ , " ^ • ' ' ■ ^ 

There is iuibther indicator ifi the Mexican-American community^ . 
another indicator in the breakdown of xbhesion, and that* is the ' 
fact that sldclde i? beginning to increase in the HexicaiTjAmg^rican 
community. Th€f tspical ]bglo suicide profile- is ustially a person*^ 
55 or oyer J and tisuaily a iQneiy, depressed individualv In/ tfontrast^' 
the MexicaU'^Amerlcjan suicidal' victim is two out of 'thjire'^ times a" 
Mexican-^American male as <!ompared to a female , and many tim^s, more ./ 
" of ten. than ^not , k married* Ifexican^AmericanmjU-e.v And a^ the ; 
Mexic^an-^American » females committing; suicide , * 50 jiercent-'are married , 
and 50 percent ate single. Tlieir primary 'reason for suicide is 
depression. There are many theoriies as to why Mexican-Americans 
are beginning to kill themselves. Paia: of the theories are that 
th^re is a lot of friistration, af lot of* depression caused by an 
assimilation process that is going on. This happens when on^^ 
begins to lose much Of his culture, his heritage, his coheslvet^ess 
as he begina to assimilate into the modem society. So what*s 
the answer for tihe Mexican-American? Must we have riots as a way 
of reducing suicide and homicide? Or is assimilation the answer? 
Must tjie Mexican-- American abandon his culture, his, language, his 
heritage? I would say^no. I would say that the Mexican-American 
should not abandon his culture, his customs^ his heritage, his 
values, or his- clos? family ties. He should retain them. And I 
think that it is possible to go up on the socioeconomic ladder^ 
and still retain ^eir cultiire. There v^re othey groups that 
were, able to do this. Case in points the Jewish group in Arorlca, 
aad also the Mormon group in America, But the Black, the Mexican- 
American^ and the native American will, have a much harder tin^ l.n 
doing thia because we look different. Hopefxxlly, attitudes are' 
changing, but it sefems that things are actually getting worse. I,^ 
recently heard that the income gap between' n^n and woman continues 
to increase' and also the income gap between minorities ^d whites 
continues to increase. But I feel good a^out this kind of a 
conference because it n^ans that many people of differrent ethnic , 
groups are getting together trying to at least look at this problem. 
And perhaps this is a new beginning that we J re trying to make. I 
believe that BYU is in a very strategic position to try to do 
something. about this problem. I would like to say that we should - 
not be forced to assimilate;^ it is un-American to force everyone 
to be the safl^. It is American to allow everyone to be different. 
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In tluLs worlii, we have different worlds and I, for one, belong 
to more tiTan one world. And It^s kind of pained me throughout^ iqr 
life to observe tvo worlds so far apart in sobe senses. On the , ' 

one handp a Chicano and on the other hand, I'm a Mojm^. And 
then I perceive that the Qiicanos feel sometimes straa^ly about 
Mormons, And when I t!^lk with Mormons ; I^ think that they misperceive 
the Chicano. So I don't know what to say-<whethei: I'^m a Chicano • 
Mormon or af Mqrmon Chicano. But anyway, all I can do f^r a few 
minutes^ today is to share myself with you.^ Now, I think -GloriA 
^ ffldger did a real good job last ni^t on television of 4^tining | 
what a Chicano is. You know, if I had defined the Chicano, or if 
Epifanio or Carlos or someone else had defined the Chicano, someone <^ 
Mj^t have said, "I told you so — they're a bunch of rebellious ^ 
rascals." But when a beautiful youog lady llke^'Gloria says, v'l'^ 
a Chicano," well, you know it must be soiMthing good. I've heard 
different people try to explain^what ^ Chicano is, but first of all, 
I think all Chicanos perceive themselves §s gr^t lovers. So we're 
all Don Juans. And sometimes, as Don tJuans, we have to show oxxr < 
maohtmo. But we're more th€m Don Juans. I was talking with Tomas 
Rivera — you know with a name like that , he's got to be a really 
. * good author. was telling m^^b out £1 Cordovez. - All Chlcianos 
f still re^Mmber the old days, so we're allVither bullfighters or 

aspiring bullfighters. And so we aII have a ^ittle bit of 
Cordovez in us. But, you know, that's what gives us a purpose in 
life as Chicanos. ' . > 

To have a purpose in life, you have to have a cause. So we 
find ourselvies in the ar^ria. You don^t always have to have a bull 
to have an arena. And so, sometimes as Chicanos, we find ourselves 

. • , '9 - •■ ■ ♦ . 
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in ureiia of .edu^aticm^ seekixig better educaticmAX opportunities 
for Chicanit08'«^ We^ vant thea to succeed and to evolve to tfaeir 
full potential, ^d it really iiaddens us to s^ If . they^don't* 
And soaetiaes ve ^Ind ourselves in the arena of lair enforcMMnt. 

. Yesterday » we were talking with i^eople lii^ Chief Jpnes in Sa£t 
Lake City; anpthar miracle happmed* Here we have a Chicago taTkIng 

^ to an FBI guy hete at this conference. Tbat^s another miracle, #1 
almost wanted to go see what wqnt on« And we^re^in other ^enas. / 

«We're interested in Hit health of our pieople'. It just goes 
* beyond me to trnderatand good medical practice can take-pliMce \ 
^ wh^en ^ojptots can't speak to our people. I can't forgiit V^yi^^^ / 
> af a little, lady who was wasted away to the £oint that hyex" l^iabmd r 
had to carry her to the xar to take her to tha hoapiCal«* ksA 
every time she went to i:he hospital, they would tell l^r npfliing tv 
was wfopg ^th her, to go lu»|s^and take her medicine. Finally t ^ 
^ had yitfe go with her to the hospital , and again, thm intern 
said, "Co hi»i^ and stick to your diet^** So my wife cooked, for 
her and it' went right through* So then got* back to tt^ l^spital 
and finally found a doctor ^hat woul^ care. In a cduple of weeksl 
she came out healthy ^d^ she's still e^lve today. ^ \ ^ 

V So 'as ^^faicanos, whether iT'^Osts ua time— tijpbe away from our^ 
family or from our job— or whether Ve get criticised or e^n have 
our jobs threatened, we have to stick with thesfe causes* Somehow, 
these causes are what make life worthwhile for us. jle have ^ 
reason for being and a reason for living and I think that 'a i^at " 
a piieano means. ^ 9 

THE CmCANO 0ON QUlXCm IN 

But you know, we really get serious about 'it scwetimea Mi^ 
so ^istpry has given us^ as Chicanes, someone else to think about, 
and I think aboiit this all the time when I go out with^CarlwJS 
Esqueda. The other day Carlos Esqueda said, "Bev, we got a call, 
and these people were in an accident and they w^t to the hospjttal 
and tney didn't treat them and they're home stiffering. We have to 
f go after that hospital. Why didn't they treat them? Why didn't 

they keep them overnight?** We thought it was the Dnlversity 
l^hospital, -'but it turned, out to be the !k>ly Cross Bospital. So here 
we go, marching down to th^ ^ly Cross Hospital a^d knock on the 
administrator's office and a little sister finally let us^ih and 
said, '*What do you want?" and we *^tola her what we wanted. - She . 
was very balm and patient and she kind of denied that that ^as the 
situation. Trying to emphasise the case, we kept bringing up examples, 
and Mario Helendez said, ^'What do you want us to do? l>o you want 
'us to send our people to a Hormon hospital?'* At that, the little 
sister took heart. We ^j^-di^'t have the^wrpng information; we had 
t;h4 right information. THie people perceived that they hadn't been * 
.1 taken care.of , but they didn't understand that the doctor fouxld . 
dut that they didn't have a medical problem. Well, we left that 
tlid^pltal with our tail kind of between our legs and that little 
sii^l&er really won ouf: in that case. So every time I go out, sometimes 
i I'm a Don Qtilxote. And we're striking at wlndiollXs and once 



in awhile we get Idiockcd of f of our horse.. And then we can't "get 
up' off the ground, becaus^ the anj»r is too heavy.' Sd you know wei 
have a little bit. of that in us , ^and we havja to take these things ^ 
in their proper perspective. Xf we ,didn*|:,'we woul^. observe what 
is called eowafmaia, fatigue, or you get burned out, you're" tired, 
or you withdraw from the cause. / . 

But 4^e cfan't-withdraw from the cau$e because we have too great 
of models., And ^he modejLs are our par^ts and our grandparents. , ^ 
Our models are pljople like -the farm workers. The farm worKe^s 
have struggled and sacrifllxed to mal^e a better life for theawelves. 
And they won.. They wori contracts vlth the grape growers ana the 
leftuce growers, And then after ,they^ won' fcheir contracts; then* a 
new'battle came aJQbng , ^becauc^e their Contracts were being ^ taloen ^ , . 
qway by the te'^iat|i^ w^o^%>w wapt that mon^y. And yet, they 'don V*^ 
get tired, they ^on^t give li^p the cause, they'll persist, and % 
they'll continue to persist.^ Sd though we may feel tited or that 
sometimes we're in ^ causes that aren't all that Just, we have to 
persist as long as any individual in this wotld is sufferipl, or \ 
as long as any individual ih^thls world is not ^iven the respect 
or the dp^prtunity that they need. But I think this, then, is the 
kind of cause that all of us would want to identi^ with. And the 
strength doesn't come fcom any one of us nor doee it ccme from our 
credentials or fro® our knowledge — it come's from our roots , from . 
the community, from the people. And if we can keep that perspective, 
then we'll always be okay. . 

■ • *• . •■ ■ : 

PERSPECTIVE FROM TWO WORLDS— TBE CHICANO MORMON 

*.* 

■ ■■• ' t 
r . 

Being a person from two worlds, I'll first try to describe 
my feelings about the Chicano worlds and then lUl follow with 
my perspective of the Mormon world* 

As a Chicano, VXl have to very honestly, say to you hete today, 
that never that I can. recall have I ever been put down for being 
a Wi^nnon. Chicanos are very tple'rant, ChicajEtos are very honest, 
and^hicanos keep you honest. So as a Mormon, all Chicanos have 
expected- of me is to be a Mormon. And they know what my standards 
are supposed to be and they hold me to that* When I see Chicano- 
Mormons that don't hold to their standards, I don't trjbt them 
because \they' re not really themselves* Chicanos have been very . 
gracious with me* When- I go to Chicanos' homes,, they party pretty 
good, but they always have something for myself or my wife .to 
drink that is not alcoholic* When I take'them .^to my home, they 
understand that we in our home don't smoke and so they : don't smoke 
either. ^ THey respect my hom^, which means a lot to because 
it's Important to my family* So in all thesfi cases I feel that; 
Chicano respects a person for being a Mormon, or being a Methodj 
or CatHolic, or whatever* 
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I think sometimes ,jj4|nd this bothers me^ that we haven't exposed 
Mormonism td Chicanos ver^ well. And as a consequence, among 
Chicanos, I observe misperceptions of what Mormons are or what the 
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Koraon Church stands for.. And occMonally I'm saddenei^ to see 
these misconceptions. I feel that^it would be such' ^ g^?eat world 
if we could overcons these aiaperceptions by having things like 
this syaqtosium thatf •Woxild bring the two worlds togethcurlby havinjs *' 
mutual exposure and experiences, that woijild help .people ui^der stand 
that each nas southing to strive for. . it m - * 

V On the* other hand, I see t&e same things happening when I live 
in the Mormon world \ 1 feel' that; Mormons ought to let everybbdy 
know all of the things they believe. And one of i the t;hing8 ,that 
Mormons iSelieve is the concept that we as Chicanos might bail the 
poncept of la Saza, Mpmwns haveVa different name- for-it-*-they ' 
call us Lamanitetf. fiut what^this raeand is that ^rmons believie in 
th§ Book of l^imon . An4 that *^ why they * re- 'called " Mermpiis . But 
they belitfve that .^he Book of h^vmon is a history 'of our people and • 
that t^e rion-Chicano Mon^on's joo is to bring us that history of 
-the Book of Mopnon,, And when we finally nave accepted it and 
understood it and e^oxsgh of 'us havp accepted it, then we as I^amanibes 
will have the responsibility of governing the Church, So i^at. 
Mormons believe is that th^ Chicanp or Za g'snte c?^ ^ 2?asdi.or the 
LamanlteSr ^9 they put it, are j:he chosen people. - The chosen 
people of the Qoufe of Israel, And* so with this 'kind of pe|;ception. 
Mormons have a unique position with regard to u^. , 

THE MORMON CmCANO RELAllb FBOGS^S 

■ ' ■ ^ : ' 

Great thinjgs are done by ManiK>iis for our. people. If you went <^ 
to Meapicp City, you would see a' school system wKlch is one of the 
best school systems in'dll of Mexicjr,# sponsored by the Mormon Church * 
It is given great recognition ther/» All the yay ftom elementary 
school through college/ AQd the ^Mme exists 'i* Central America and 
Chile and other places. And grjeat, beautiful things are happening 
there. But as' a Chicano Mormon, I kefep con^laining^ "Hey, don't , 
look beyond us, we're-here in your backyard* We're* here iii Zion, 
we're here in Ut^ and you don't even kiow weVre here. And while 
the Church does great things in MexicS?, don't you know th^at there 
are/50,000 of us right here?" " ^■ 

Well, I think that conferences like this may be spme kind of 
a beginning, a beginning of some* kind of activity that gives these 
kinds of intents some visibility, the visibility that is necessary 
to overcome somb of the perceptions that may be negative. 

THE MO^ON CHICANO RELATIONSHIP-THE PROBLEM ^ 

And at- the same time, though I don't think it's a position of 
the Church, I do see individual Mormons who behave in such ways 'that 
are Very shameful to me in regard to Chicanosp Quite often 
individuals do things that are detrimental to our people, the Chicanos 




And soiiehow, I wbuljd hope that these things" can hegtn to be corrected,, 
that it be known that the Church' itsej-f will not tolerate such 
behavior. I- could give you a lot of eTrfiaples atd 1 think that xsy 
Chicano friends could give^ even better ones. For instance, ai;d I 
think you can maybe recognize this kind ^of an exapsple, a Chicmilto 
is in school and the tocher perceives • hlffl «b beliig disifuptive. 
She'll think, "AJter|W.l, you're Mexican? and don't |ou know that 
a Itexican is a Lamanite ^d a Lamanite is lk4»posed to be disruptive 
until someday you'll inherit the earth. "•■ That is Very bad. 

Or whep we seek positions. * 1 remember when Luis H^di^a, vas here,; 
we were seeking a position of the -S^t Lake * School ^«M^d. All the 
candidates gp£ up and gave theit: qualifications. .They didn't say . 
I had graduated from, the University of Utah and had specialized In 
Elementary Education or Something like ^hat.- One said that I live - 
on Capitol Hill and I'm second counselor to the Stake President. 
Next , one got up and said , "I live so and so and I'm a member of * 
the bishopric of such and such a ward." Those were the qualifications. 
And you know we always talk about the separation of Church and State. 
So Luis Medina got up' and said, "I'm on the National Council' for 
the Archbishop." But ha didn't get, the position. ^ 

' I guess what I'm saying Is that we have -good people ip two 
worlds. And I've never 'seen two groups of people who are an 
strongly identified with the group in which they belong. Mormons^ 
aren't hesitant to express the fact that they are Mormons. To 
thea, they call this a testimony. And thAy build upon it. As 
Gloria said l^st night, a Chicano is aomeone who has found his 
identity and he's- proud to call himself a Cl^cano because that ^ 
implies th^ it's, someone who cares. Well, Chicanos don't feel 
that they^e qualifying themselves for feheir citizenship- by calling 
themselves Chicanos* V 

THE ASSIMILATION GAME . > 

• / 

' I have talked to people at dif'f erent levels and most 'of the* 
time I get this answer, and this is the kind • of * answer I find in 
the literature — ^we expect that if people come from other countries, 
that* if they j:ome here, they'll learn Eixglish because, after all, 
that's the language spoken here. ^Well, as Chicanos, we doj't feel 
that way anymore. And I think that almost any of us who really 
are Chicanos^ know why. And one of the reasons why is that we've r 
p:^ayed that assimilation gmne. I was talking to Armando last 
night and he said, "I've tridd hard at that assimilation game, and 
it didn't work." So did I, I come from southern Coloifado and I 
went to an, Anglo ward most of my life there, I think that I tried 
so hard thft I re^^ly compromised myself in'the sense^ that, you 
Know^ was something less for having -.done so. And now that I'm 
an old man, I guess. I^tsi a littie more self-actualized and I don't 
care so miich what people think any ujore. And now 1 can say that I 
want t^be myself. And so I'm not going around tratondo de quedar 
bien. Z'm not trying to please everybody anymoi;e. I really want ^ 
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to do vfaat I f«el- aakes feel good.« And if that ^ana associating 
with lay own people,' then that*s what 1*11 accept. And I think that 
we* re past, ad Armando -said, trying to fulfill those jieeds for 
affiliation; and whereas, before. we .tried to fulfill our affiliation 
needs by being^ nice guys, by being 'downs, puppets, and whar have 
you, now We're* trying to fit in. by .be^ixig pax't of «iiatever America 
is. We're part of Aiaerica— that's a reality. We* re trying to make 
«i^t recognized. And so now we're willing to say that if you don'f 
let na be part of your iastitulion, *e*ll have to do soaething 
^bout* it. Like the person said on the television last night — we'll 
romp and we!ll ptomp and we'll, slng'^d "(we'll uu^lest the secretaries 
at the. St^te Board of Ediiof tio|i) . ,Yes, we want to be part of America, 
but. we want to lie part o4. iieerica as we are, an4 like one of our ■ 
sayings say^j no I0 pmimoe a 7ta^» nttda, " Well, to susBarize, 
I think that we have ■ two worlds ajad these two worlds have come 
together here today. 'And I hope l:hat this isn't the 'end of. such 
an ende^or^ but oAly the beginning. 
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ThiSe Chicaiio €3ia]l(^ge 



By Clax>k Kmiiltcft, .Sociology , 
Vniversity of Utc^ \ 



t. 



I'd like to mention briefly aome of the highligjits of ay v 
invplvement with the Chicano and the Chicane aovenent. 

CmCANdS-COURAGEOUS CmZENS 

When I was drafted into the Army axkd foiiild myself in %he 
infantry over in France in combat, I can recall how scared I was 
as the artillery was echoing in. Md I reoesiber that there were 
several Chicano soldiers who were in the sasw company that X was 
in. And I remember the. strength ;^he courage, the support, that 
they gaVe the group of us' who were scared to death. And how 
literally they lead us "through some* very difficult situations. And 
I remember the tVemendoxis respect that I developed for the Chicano^ 
peoplA^ in genera? as exemplified by tliese ^xican-Aaericaii soldiers, 
somevof whom dj^*t survive and who didn't come home. . ^ 

TUrnON AND FOOD V 

I remember also when I t^^aught in New Mexico at New Mexjfco 
Highlands University that .1 was teaching a, class "in sociology and 
I rem^er a student fatinted in one of my classes. I thought he'd 
had a heart attack and went rushing around to get an ambulance. We 
got him to a hospital and the doctor called ma aside and said that 
this fellow had fainted because of malnutrition. I foxind out later 
that he had coaie from' a little -village in northern New Mexico and 
by the tiafe that' he had paid his tuition and bought his books tha 
he didn't have enough money for food. And coming frraa a very poor 
fanily his parents were unable 'to send him any. I rmen^er that 
much of our time in the years that I taught, a group of us were 
devoted to try and scrounge scholarship money from a, very reluctant 

" ' IS ^ . 
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A^lCt-^Ajaeylcan fovet sc«nic|li|:e in Nej^^^texCco -both ^ucatljyfal and ' 
po^Lt^al', It was ^lli^ust for/bodts, ljut fo^ food and .for dletjilng, 
. an4||ppi;ultioQf so that lar^^^ati&ber^ of these IcLdt couXd go to r 

^Iverstfy .> I r^aMinber'^a^difficultiea tha^ we faced. And I 
how af onc^ijne t;he.*imtvei?s£^ prcysident told i»s that if they don*t 
have enough money to* |>'ay their tuition and' taoaks,* they ^a>uldn*t 
be here at all.. FortunStely at ^hat scjr^l things have changed. 
But it took .considerable conflict before things chang^,*,- * 

I recall >noth£r ejfiSelt^C^ce^f spending one whole night on a . • , 
mountainside surtroundeid! by fraed Mexlcan-^-Ajnertc^ns^, Chicanos who 
were discussing the possihl^'j. ties' of guerilla warfare' in northern 
New Mexico. I recall the trea^hdous rdllef when, ^a dawn came on," 
they decfcled against it, and/4^ possibility of endings a very 
difficult situation in northern New Mexico .becaiae brlgjiter,' But 
this is a situation tl^at was caused by- the. fact that these people 
-had reached a point of desperation. They felt that they had been 
,.robbed of their lfera2te<by' Anglo-Aiiericans . Thay had^'go'ne to one 
government .agen«y after another trying to, find sdn«one,who would 
listen to theirj^prpblems, who would help' out of- ^ very > / 
Impossible economic situatl«p,, and no one listened. /They went - 
to the state government, and tSie doors of the state agency were^ ' \ 
closed to them. They went to their senators and their congressmen | 
and Chey tpo closed their doors, even though some of jthem were ' 
Chlcanos themselves. They went to th& federal governa^nt and 
they found that no one would pay heed to them.* So ''in iJtter 
desperation they tu^pled to what in* essence 'was a very minor episode 
of violence which was bloWn up i9ito something that it wa^ not . ^ 
And the possibilities of violence iuiifortunately are .a^ill there. 

' '■ . " . 

STKEET-GANGSCHOLABSHIP ~ 

And I recall another> night in southern El Paso in the largest ' 
Mexican-American slums in the U.S. where you have over 20^000 
people crowded into 6ne square mile^ Where the per capita incon^ 
is less than $2,000 per year - an area which was being destroyed by 
drug addiction, by gang warfare and by poverty. I remember one ^ 
night talking with a group of the Chicano leaders (among whom was 
Adelvado Delgado whom some of you may know, a poet, 4 man for whom 
I have the utmost admiration). I remember talking with this group 
of gang leaders about what Qould be done to try to resolve isome 
of the problems faced by the young people in this terrible neighbor- 
hood. I recall the fact that these gang leaders emphasized education, 
and so we helped them to develop ^an educational program. And 1^ 
remember one of the leader^, well, some of you may know him so I 
won^t mention htm^ but among the gangs there was one called The 
Order of the RoyaL Knights and another called The Charm, a very 
charming gang it 4as. The Road Blockers, Canal Kings ^ Seven 
Eleven and O.K. 9; these were some of the gangs that were represented. 
One of the gangs decided to raise scholarship mon6y for the boys and 



girls of South El Paso, and they did. And these gangs devoted 
their' time to raising scholarship money and Vra not sure they didn't 
blackmail every merchant in the arcia. But .they did raise/ thousands 
of dollars and how they did it I'll never know. And I was ^waya 
scared to ask 'the tecntques they might have used. But I redkll - 
that each gang d Aided that they wquld p:Uk one of their members 
and try to ^et him through college. And so this gang picked a boy- 
one of the few that was making it through high school. And this' 
boy graduated'-from hi^h school and he promptly got gang scholarship 
to the University of Texas at 51 Paso. Well, the first semester ♦ 
that he was there he flunked absolutely. He got 15 hours' of. straight 
?'F". I don't know many people who haye a record like thdt. There ^ 
wasn't anything but "F" on that report card. Well, the gang c^led 
a hurried consultation and they asked nte to intercede with the ^ean ^ 
to see that he would. not be expelled, and th&a they proceeded to , 
talk to /fi^ boy about the need not to bring shame on the gang. "And 
I can recall that thev backed him up against a* latrine wall* in one 
of the tenants, and "^y pulled out a knife and pressed it" toward 
his stomach and proceeded to enlighten- him about the need to do 
better in school. And the next morning they t6ok him up and 
registered him for iS* hours— hot 15 — but 18 hours. Vhen school . 
started they got him up at four, o'clock in the moiming and he Studied 
until time to go to school. They marched to school with him,, • 
Some of them stood outside his classroom to make sure that he 
attended class. They hired a tutor for him. Then they mar fched 
him right back again to tl?e tenant apartmentf they -didn'^t allow 
him to go home. They took him down to the gang hide-out, if you. 
will , which is a tunnel in the banks of the Rio Gr^de River 
overlooking Mexico (used for manyujjurpoaes) .' And they made him 
study from about 4 o'clock until midnight.' Then they got him up 
again at- 4: 30 the next morning. Wfell, at the. end of that semester 
that boy had a B- average. I've neiirer forgotten that gang and 
the tremendous belief, they had in the value of education. I'm 
riot sure what this could teach us about 'educational psychology 
but certainly the techniques they used were effective. And this 
boy is now a lawyer in _ El Paso and many other members of that gang 
have also gone to the university, too. 



DIVERSITY OF PROBLEMS 

As I relate these experiences to you,- there is one thing that 
I want you to realize. Mexicatf-Amer leans,' Chicanos, are tremen^ualy, 
diyerse people. Offe of the major mistakes that Anglo-Americans 
make is assuming that they're all alike. The - problems vary area 
by area. There are some problems of poverty, discrimination, etc. 
that are sigilar but nonetheless there are unique problems. And 
the programs tha€ may work in one. state or in one community may not 
necessarily -work in others. By that I mean that a program developed 
in San Antonio will not necessarily have success at the University 
of Utah or BYU.or io the schools in this area. We need programs 
developed by local people that are focused on local problems. 
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The Mexicaa-Americans in 1958 were called the silent minority.. 
I recall *very vividly attending a meeting in Las Vegas when jsome of > 
the Kennedys were present , trying to develop a viva-Kennedy tlub 
in that area, apd how some of the leaders aaid, "Yoii can'.t rouse the 
Chicano. They* re* not interested in politics. They're apathetic. , 
No one can create a viable CSfciicano political aov^ent." Of course 
th* Kennedys .4i<i just thli tising Chicano leaders. Xn those days 
the silent Talttority ended forever.* - 

^ ,^00 often associate the Hescican-imerican with the ;SouthNesa, 
They are no longer a regional minority, they are a national ain^i,^. 
Since 1940 Hexican-Americans have spifead into almost every state "1^ 
this union. They are found throughout the U^. Md if we tend to 
associate them imiquely with the Southwast we are overlooking a very 
large Chicanp minority that have developed in Oregoa and Washington, 
in Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kansas, Hlasouri, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Florida,' New York, Pennsylvsilia, Wst Virginia, 
and elsewhere. ^ They are a national minority. JJ^^ are nd longer a 
rural people. ' . ' ^ / 

Today they are an urban people. And they are facing^ all the 
problems that poor people iMvlng Into urban areas have faced. They 
are also loioving into the mainstream of American society in ever-* 
increasing Ixumbers. Too often we tend to associate Mexican-Asericans 
with a poor unskilled worker • As you see up here » that is 'a very 
gross lici. '^ere are irore and wdtb Mexican-Americans becoming 
lawyers, doctors, "^school teachers, business^n, bankers a&d 
goAmmors, senators, and congressmen. They* re beginning to rk^ve 
into all areas of American society, and are beginning to play an 
important part» * « 

THE WOEIJ)-Wm£ PROBX^ OF A DIVERSE S0€3^^ 

And they pose an interesting question I think to us as a people, 
"Is it possible for st society to becou^ liicultural*, to becon^* 
bilingual?" And I^m not thinking only of Spanish, I*m thinking of 
Navajo, Sioux, Ute, and I^m thinking of French, of German,, of 
Italian, of Yiddish, of otTier languages existing in pur country that 
contintie to exist. ^Is it possible to create a* society in which 
people who wish to preserve many aspects of their Qwn culture can ^ 
particii^te fully in the mainstream of those societies or not? OAe 
of the major questions facing the world (and every large nation is- 
.faced by it) is the question of race, culture, and langulfge. And ' 
no large society has solved the problem. England has it, with the 
Wei^ch, the Scottish, and the Blacks that moved into England. France 
has it. Italy has it. Russia has it in an untold, tremendously 
cottplicated way. India may well fall apart over its inabilities to 
solve its problems of language and culture. I think that we are in ■ 



a better position because of certain American valuea to ido it. And 
if can do it, then we can "create a society that can become /the 
leader in- the world in this respect. We can create a model which 
the rest of the world can follow— how people of diverse racial, 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds- can live- together in harawny and 
self respect. But there *s. no guarantee that we *fill, either. 

Our past history is not very good in th^is respect. Ther« are 
very dark and bloody pages in itr, as you know- Pages that we are 
ashamed of and have cause to be ashamed of. And so it remains for 
every one of us to decide what part we play as Americans. Are we 
going to deriiand that before we accept a person into our society, 
and our company, that he m\ist be a carbon copy of us? Or are' we- 
going to grant him the right if he i? loyal and accepts the duties 
of American citizenship, to speak whatever language he wishes, to 
•live however he desires, to belong to whatever church fi5^ would like 
to and to maintain whatever cultural values that are important to 
him. If we can dp this then the future is bright.- But if we 
cannot do it, then I*m afraid that those in<Htifents that took .place 
in. northern New Mexico in 1966 and 1967 and that also took place in 
East .Los Angeles in the late 1960's and early 1970* s may be 
repeated. " 

• ■ ^ ' ,■.■►'« 

' • In tJtal^we have cause to be proud of the Chicano leadership, 
i'thiftk that because of li^^ Qarlos, men like Orlando, and a« 
large number of other men like Ricardo^ Barbero ^nd others that we 
should honor,': that Utah is in a better position than many states to 
resolve its problems, because the quality of Utah^s Chicano leaders 
is indeed high. I knew of very few states that are as fortunate 
in the quality of Chicano leadership as w^ are ih this state. We-- 
should honor them and respect them and we should listen to them, 
because they have very much to say to us. And J hope that the BYiJ 
can become a center of Chicano studies. And that it can set an 
example for other universities. It has some unique qualities, 
certain unique advantages, not the least to say in; terms of 
financing, not being dependant on the whims of Stajte legislatures. 
I hopd. that it can ^develop a program of Chicano Stales that not 
only cate train say the average BYU s^i^ents, but alsp train 
future-Mormon leaders. ,So the Mormon leaders that ^ o,«t of this 
' ihs,titutlon, futmre Bishops ^ Stake Presidents^, Apostles , Vho- are , 
working in the Southwest can indeed relate the Chur9h. to the 
Mexican-American people" in an effective love* and friendship. And 
X certainly hope 'that BYU can do' this and again I'd like to thank, 
Sid Shreeve for the opportunity of being here with you. j_ 



The Power of Education Vs 
the Power of Govemment 

/- . : ■ V 

• By Dallin S*' OaUs^.preHdmt of 
Bpighcon loimg Ifnipereitg 



As I have ^udied the activities in which you have been involved 
since joining in this synjposium, I have been very pleased to see the 
qxiality of presentations and also the subjects of presentations^^ ' 
particularly pleased as I realize that some of the finest en tertaioment 
on this campus was made available to you last evening. And r hope 
and trust that thus far with this entertainment and the quality of ^ 
presentations and the minds that have been energised on this subject, 
you have been haviilg a grcmt tlme» . We hope that that is the case. 
It's a tardy welcome from to welcome you to the campus , but I 
do assure you of our concern and pleasure that you are here* » 

y 

I^Ve been reflecting on the committment th^t we have to Spanish- 
speaking peoples on this campu6 and did a quick calculation that 
persuades i» that one in ten of the faculty 4md students on this 
campus speaks Spanish* These are a combination of our foreig^i 
students who come to us from Central and South America, the Mexican- 
American students who com^ to us from the' various states In the 
Union, and returned missionaries who have lived abroad in Spanish- 
speaking countries. But all in all there are about 2,000 people 
on this campus, according to my calculation, who speak Spanish, 
an4 they're in^ll departi^nts of the University among the studentbpdy 
arid the faculty* And I think that wakes it all the more appropriate 
that our effort in this area be ^an inter-departmental effort imiting 
many disciplines and people of many atpademic persuasions, ^ * 

The effort in which you are involved here is an imp6rtant 
effQrt. It's an effort in^which all Americans shoflld be interested* 
We have so much remaining to be done to assure even-handed .treatment 
of our govemment, to assure equal employment opportunities, and to. 
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Increase the ciiltural awareness appreciation that each of us 
has for the minorities vin our midst, whatever the nature of the 
niinority — whether it's a language minority,. a nationality minority, 
a cultural minority, a racial minority— there are many different 
ways of classifying minorities. Ife ftven have a sexual minority 
in the United States — it's men^ But whatever the minority, and I 
don't speak partict^arly for the latter one, we need to have 
greater cultural awareness *and greater awareness and appreciation 
for the diversity of our coupliry which is the genius of it's 
strength. > 

~I think X had my most vivid introduction to the need of that 

apprectat^lon when I was a law clerk to Chief Justice Earl Warren. 

I think all of us recognize ^||whether we agree or disagree with 

his decisions and his leadership, that this was an American that 

was as responsible as any man in our' ti3&^ for making us laore aware \ 

of the plight of minorities. And -4ie performed, from his-^slclon 

as Chief Justice of the,II,S,, a great teaching function. I c^&e 

under his Influence for a period of a year, and I'm very grateful . 

for that. I remember as a young lawyer goinjg down to Savannah, 

Georgia^^this was in 1958 or i959-'i:::having a respopsibilltV of " . 

conducting some complicated litigation in that city. I was In and^ 

out of the ^courthouse frequently, and o^ day as I was waiting to 

meet someone on the first floor of the courthoiise, 1 wandered over 

to a corner of the courthouse away from the stairs where I had^ 

been ascending to the court rooms on the second floor add this ifas 

t^ comer where the county clerk or county treasurer collected 

real estate* taxes. There were fouf windows to collect real estate 

taxes, and I'd seen windows befor^ wlth the alphabetical desitgnatlon, 

you've all seen th^ sometime — A-M goes. to one window and N^^Z^goes 

to another. But there in that^ courthouse, this reprasentatio3||^f 

the law that we live under, it said,. white," "A-M colored^ 

"N-2 white," and "N-Z/colpred." That was 1958 In Chatham County, 

Georgia. We had discrimination in the payment vof real estate^ 

taxes. I giiess that came to me as as great a ^nock as anything that, 

I have encountered in government in my adult life. And I guess that 

image will always remain with me as kind of significant of how far 

we have to go — not just to erase the illegal discriminations at the 

hands of government of which that Is a part, but to erase the kind 

of barriers that we have In our souls and our hearts that separate ^ 

us one from another because of our differences, 

f *• . * . 

We have much to be done; on my part I have much greater faith 
in educational efforts of thfe kind in Vhich we are involved here than 
I have in coercive effort^ of the government. Though law is my 
profession, I have a profound and I t^ink a life-long skepticism 
about what can be accomplished by compulsory means. Occasionally , 
we )iave to use tKem and they do have a teaching function, as I will 
say in a lecture I'm going to give in about a week on this campus. 
The law has a teaching fimction; it's sometimes more effective at 
teaching than it is at compelling. But in the long run I think a • 
teaching effort by people of goodj^ill — by leaders — holds greater 
promise fqr accomplishing the^ ends we wish to accomplish in emplojoaent, 

love, appreciation, learning, and in the actions of ^government. 

V ■ 
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Utah's E^orts With Chicano Problems 



By Governor Calvin Rdmpton of Utah 
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THE PROBLEM , 

You knov, I knew very little about minority probltaw", wbathar 
they be the probleas of the Black or the problemg of the Spanish- 
speaking before I had becona governor. X had grovn up is a faitly- 
aoiall town where there were no Blacks at all and hardly any $panlBh- 
apeaking people. My 'law practice had bean conf iriad v«ry largely to 
. corporate law where »y eacposure to probleas of the alnority was at 
a lainiBua. And so ay education in this field has had to ccma fast 
and aometijaes painfully over the last nine years thai X have be6n 
governor. I have attempted t<^ learn, and any mistakes that I have 
made have been mistakes from lack of knovledge and lack of judgaent 
and npt from lack of desire to understand problems and to attempt 
to approach, at least, a solution/ 

I 

I learned one thing very quickly about minority gro\ip8, whether 
it be Spanish-speaking or whether it be Blacks, and that is that the 
groups are not monolithic. That is, you can't say this person is a 
Black, this person is a Chicano, therefore, he has all the same 
problems as any other meaibBr of., that minority group. Because that 
isn't true. If you attempt to believe that, then you get whipsawed 
between the various groups and ydu soon would become confused and 
discouraged.' So the first thing tlj^t I had to learn is that there 
are varying points of view within the minority groups. And it is 
absolutely necessary that you consider all points of view. I think 
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that without attempt to*, over-«liBplify, however, that\e probably 
could classify in genei:|il t^lasslf ications -the ^eneral^ background of 
t^ Spanlah-speaJdLng gro^S^i^. In Utah^ In three very general categories. 

Itie first category, au^ kV: told perhaps even the J-argest 
number, are diescendants of l^e, Spanish pioneers. These people can 
often trace their family herl^lieu^to such nobleioen as Captain 6a:rcia ' 
Lopez de Cadenas, who led an atae|ition into the southern part of ' 
our state in 1540', or to the SpSni^ fath^ who came Into the 
southern part of this state 200 j?feat^^ago. It was only 'the wealthy, 
-titled or Churchr-Sponsored , and t»hi|dr <;qiapanions, that could afford ' 
to enbark on sucti expenslve a^ventui^^iis ^g exploring the New World. 
Aa a' result, we have many of their dfeacehdaiita throughout this area. 
And many who are of thlB Spanish-speaking gtroup can trace their 
ancestry that far back to *these early pioneers who came in long 
bef pre the Mormon pioneers or even the mfirmitaln n^n who c^TB ft into 
this territory of Utah. 

•■ ■■ 

The next largest sub-group of Spanish-affceaki^g Utahns are the 
Mexican-Americans, These are the hard-^rklng liiitigr^tp^and 
offspring of imm igrants that crossed the border Co ^the United States 
seeking a better life, higher standard of living*, and in some cases, 
to escape persecution. ' , 

The sxaallest sub-group of Spanlah-speaklng Utahns are those 
that call themselves ^^atinos." These are also the debcai^daxita of 
Spanish pioneers , but they have come to our country by way of the 
CentMl and South American countries. Intestfa'^^ly eaougK^\ all 
of tMLofficers at the present time of the -Spanish-speaking ' 
6rg^iJ^tion coimionly called SOCIO here in Utah^otuity are frc«tt 
South Aoierica^ ^ . 

From all these groups^ the contecjporary tferm "Chicano" hs^s \^ 
surfaced as i^ahs of id^tity f<?r those who are involved in the / 
move^nt to awaken the consciousness of our society to Spanish- 
speaking people's problems *and their needs. 

Nonetheless, Spanish-^speaking people, like other minorities, , 
have tradlttbnally tended to stay together for marriage, recr^eation, 
cultural identity and so on, and have, theigefore, intended to 
remain Spanish-speaking. This, obviously, is a severe handicap in 
a country where government, education, work, news and recreation 
are entirely oriented to ''the English language. It is particularly 
critical in the area of' education, where if you don't xinderstand 
spoken J^nglish, it is almost impossible to learn to read or jwxite - 
it, either. 



GOVERNMENT EFFORTS 

■ < - ■■ 

■t . . _ • . 

In an effort to help solve this critical problem, we in Utah 
have made a move toward bilingual and bicultural education, beginning 
with day^-care centers for migrant pre-schoolers, and working our way 
up through the high schools. There is a grant application cu^ai^ntly 
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pending that vould f\md extended bilingual^ blcultur&l education In 
the five school districtgf in the stdt^most heavily popiilated with 
Spanish-^spe^aking students. It wotild be a significant start in an 
effort to help the Sp^aish-^speaking help themselves if these programs 
were successful, 

1*111 going through a numb€i,r of things here that we are doing in- 
this state In regard to ^the Spanish-speaking problem. But let 
assure yen that I relate Xhm not with a sense of satisfaction ot 

indication of the feeling that we have accomplished the solution 
but only as an indication of concern' and the fact that we 'are 
befeiMiing. I hope to approach th^ solution of a probl^ so, forgive 
me if soB^ of the things that X relate here may seem 4;rivial in 
light of the overall problem ,that we Iiave to face and that we have 
to solve. ' 

AfBmathre Actkm empkiymeiit [ 

. We also have an Affirmative Action Bmployix^t Program in Utah 
State Goverxmient. After several studies Indicated that there were 
some serious deficiencies in the liiring procedures of our state 
departments 9 agencies and instltutlons» we set out to correct those 
probl^as. Orlando Rivera ^ ^o just came ;ln a ^oiiniite ago and l^s 
listed as one of the participants in this symposium, has recently 
been named to the State Merit Council, This council oversees Job 
descriptions, pay^ scales and hiring procedures for Stat^ Merit 
System employees • We have also recently created and filled the 
position of Equal Opportunity officer in our State PeMcJtSel Departs^nt 
who also is a Spanish*»sumamed . Individtml , Jack QuintTOa « £Hren 
though we did not set out. to hire a Chicano far this .position, I 
think it is entirely appropriate that the position was filled by a 
Spanish-speaking person. I feel this way bec^iise, as Dr. Richard 
Ulibarri pointed out in the Simmer 1972 issue x>t Utah Si&tdrieal 
Quarterly^ Chicanes form the lai'gest minority group in Utah. They 
number at least 40,000 persons and perhaps even 60,000 because it's 
often difficult to Identify because of Anglosizing of namds or for 
other reasons, but at leastf they form 3.5% of our population and 
perhaps near 5% of the population. 

We have also created and filled within the last^ few weeks, the 
position of Equal Opportunity Officer in thB State Highway Department — 
the second largest department in State Government. This new employee 
is named Bill Randalb., but don^t let the name fool you, he comes 
from fine Spanish family In Colorado. 

Our anti-discri^iinat ion division, headed by Manuel Vigil, has 
been in operation for several years now, with a rather small 
appropriation from the^ legislature. Each year I*ve tried to increase 
the division's budget to compensate for inflation, increased case 
load, and so on, but each year Vve been trinsaed back. I might say 
that I'm acutely aware of the fact that this gtate organization is 
not doing the job as well as I would like to see it done. This is 
not a question of the competeficy of the people that are concerned 
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or thElr desire or their energy. ^It^s j\ist a matter of lack of 
fxinds and latk of personnel, With the ntmber of investigators that 
we have in the Equal Opportunity Bivlfdon, we have absolut€d,y no 
capacity to go out and mak/e independ^t investigations » but are 
entirely limited to th^ investigation of complaint cases. And 
« again, I am fully aware that many of the cases that need limedlate 

action never corc to the office by way of coi^>laint sliaply because / 
the peoj)le will not complain. But I would urge you that know ^ 
peoplev-'dSat have ccmplaints to make, to have them c^^ into the 
'office and register at least , because only in tiftis. way with our * 
limited staff are we able to undertalce an adec^uate investigation. 

ftiilm&inan 

And so there would be a direct channel of coxDoiunications from 
the Spanish^-speaking comxmmity to my office, I recently set Hip the 
position of Spanish-^Speaking fi^udsman. X hired Gilbert Ramirez , 
realizing that the state sets an example for local governments to 
follow and that the state ha| jurisdiction over a majotlty of 
/ agencies and programs with which the Spanish-Leaking are concerned. 
I don^t know whether Gil is here or not but if he is, IM like you 
to get to know him because Gil is one of my principle aids in, this 
field. " - 

. Governor's policy advisory comtdl on Spanisli-^eaUiig affairs 

We have also created a Gove^br's Policy Advisory Council on 
Spanish-^Speaklng Affairs. Ife carefully selected the meirfsers to 
make the council representative of all segments of Utah's Spanish- / 
speaking conaaunlty. Judging by the number of inquiries about the 



/V Council we have received from other states ^ we are stepping out in 
ifa direction that apparently answers a need not only in Utah, but in 
other states as well, I might say that in cho^sitxg. the mejabership 
of this council I have pot acted on my own, I have taken reconBBendatiQns^ 
from all organized groups of ^Spanish-speakijig people within the State. 
Then I ^irst begammeetlng with this ^roup, because I had no other 
organized group with which to meet% X met regularly with the Board 
of Directors of SOCIO. But as I say, you quickly realiase that you 
can't get a cross section of opinion from meeting with one group, 
Hnth the help of SOCIO we expanded th^e group in an attempt tcs get 
aa^ broad a cross section of the Spanish-speakdLng conammity as we 

cotiid find as this advisoryS^ouncil, 

* 

I meet with this group of eleven on a monthly basis, and they 
' bring me grievances and complaints pertaining to all state operations 
and employees. Obviously, anyone, could do this — that is, bring in 
complaiiits — but a very important contribution the council also makes 
is recommending ways to alleviate and solve those problems in state 
agencies, departments fi&d institutions. I am pleased to report that 
this group has become an effective spokesman and sounding boasd for 
the Spanish-*speaking coimnunity in Utah. And, fortunately, the 
communication is two-way. The members of this committee have been 

/ . ■ 
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instrumental in explaining decisions, policies, and circumstances 
that occur in state government tp their people, so that misconceptions 
and misunderstandings between; my office an^ the coxniiunity m^y be 
held to a minimum* . . : 



Repmentafkm in law ^nfiarcement 

In the area of lav enforcement, the State has tried to set an 
example by hiring a SpanLsh^peaktng person in the Dd^vision of 
Corrections* tir^ Al Garcia is a contact for Spanish-^speaking 
Americans who run afoul of the law* He can identify with their 
special problems Involving the law enforcemeht and corrections 
process and can help them to understand and adapt to it. In addition 
to being a parole officer ^ he is an overall trouble shooter in this 
delicate area of state gdvermnent relating and reacting to its 
people* • • 

I have also appointed a Spanish-speaking Utahn to sit on our 
Board of Correctibns. She is Estella Cordova, ^o *I believe lives 
in this comDmnity of Provo. She can influence the development of 
policy and provide a different point of view from what has ^ 
traditionally, been represented on this board that f frequently 
interacts with Chicanes. 



County Gdcano Ombudsq^an 

4 Utah's Law Enforcement Planning Agency has also approved a 
grant to pay the salary of a Chicano Ombudsman to wdrk with the 
Tooele City Police and Tooele Sheriff *s offices* This will 
hopefully prevent another ugly situation, such , as occurred last ^ 
stmnner, from recurring. The law enforcement planning people are 
also considering ftmdlng similar projects for Ogden and Lay ton. 



Chicano lawyers and law students 

There are now nine Spanish-speaking students enrolled in the 
University of Utah Law School, and a program is underway to recruit 
more. And I am sure that in Dr. Lee*s lay school here at the BYU 
there are a number of Chicanos that are enrolled and I think that 
this is particularly significant because I believe there is not a 
single Spanish-speaking lawyer practicing in the state right now. 
If I^m wrong IM like to be so infom^d. And the fact that we 
have this large a number in the law school at one time is very 
eAcour aging ajid it Is my hope thaf^ substantial number of them will 
stay and practice in this state, although I*m aware that quite a 
number in the University of Utah Law SchooL at least have been 
admitted from other states. We also have at the University of Utah 
Law School the first Spariish-speaking professor. Professor 
Benjamin Moya s^ecl^alizes in law^ and psychology, and will definitely 
*be a person Spanish-^speaking students can identify with. 
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Cahural awareness tralniiig «r 

We have a ntsaber o£ Utah Highway Patrol Troopers that are 
Spanish-speaking, oife with 14 years seniority. Highway Patrol 
officers Vere also involved in a Pilot Project over the last, year 
and IM like^ to say a little about that p4J-ot project and depart 
from my prepared text,' This is a project ia cultural awareness and 
sensitivity. We began it about a year and a half agO' — two years 
ago — with the series of pilot projects. The students In the class 
that we f^st selected, an/i I think that there were some 30 of 
them, were i^eabers of tl^ Highway Patrol. And our objective was 
to^ carry but about a 20 h^rs course dealing with the cultiirfe , ' the 
heritage, ^d the traditions, of the Spanlshr-sp||etking peoples. We 
went through that first ^course and it was a little bit of a fiasco, 
frankly. The first course ran about two and a half months,. And 
soB^times I had tJb twist a few arms to compel attendance there « But 
at the conclusion of this first course, I asked that each Highway 
Patrolman .tha^ had been in the course write a critique, of the course 
and the suggestions for improvement of future cdurses. X asked 
that they not sign them, that they not.be read by the supervisors 
untilj had read them, and that they turn them intone and allow me 
to read them first to see what the complaints were. The complaints 
were almost identical. First was that there was too much re|||^itlon. 
That was easily corrected. The second thing was that thei instructiors 
by their initial approach created a mood of confrontation rather than 
a mood of cooperation. 

In preparing for the second course, the group preparing it 
went over these critiques and the secpnd course, also Involving 
highway patrolmen, was much more successful. In the third pilot 
4>roject we had at so Black culture and traditions, I asked the 
legislature that met a year ago last January to make an appropriation 
of $50jp000 for the current fiscal year — ^the year we* re now in — to 
carry this program along, hoping that we would be* able tb put 500 
of our law enforcement officers and our social workers through this 
program. It was successful enough in its first year that the 
legislature agaim in a recent session appropriated another $50,000 
for the fiscal yeax;^ which -begins* Juiy 1st. ' 

Now I We been asked by some of the legislators that question 
the effectiveness pf this program, '*What do you hope to do by" this? 
Do you think that in a 20 hour course you can take a person who may 
have a latent prejudice within him and make him understand fully 
and make him lose all of his prejudice?" I have to admit that you 
can't do that. The one thing that I would like to achieve more than 
anything else out of this is just mutual respect and understanding 
on the part of some of the Anglos that work in state government in 
connection with minorities that the minorites,, be they Black ,^ be 
they Spanish- American, do have a history and a tradition, and a 
culture, that is just as much a source of pride to them as any person, 
whatever their natltSnal derivation.-^ And' I belkeve that we are having 
, some success. It is much too early to determine. But very much I 
want to have -this program continue.. 
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I want to hav^ evexrybne in lav enforceisentt I ^ant &vexyon& 
iiV, social work?, I want Tny first line and second line supervises, 
all to take this course an4 I hop^ that wl^ln the next year ib will 
be required for a teacher's certificate hy the State Board of Education 
OTf: by those school" districts that have substantial minority 
pppulatlohs in them. I think we often have our young teachers co^ 
to the classroom after having finished their academic work and . 
having received their teacher's certificate, totally unaware and 
uncapable of dealing with a situation in a classroom where you have 
large groups of minority students along with the ordinary groups of 
i^lo students. And so I am very, ^)^ery hopeful that we will-be ahle 
to keep this program under the direction of the Board of Higher 
Education as a continuing program in this state, the responsibility 
being divided among the institutions. I think probably just Weber 
and the University of Utah are now involved, but ■ I understand ^that 
Utah State would like to become involved in the program, also.. 
. •3 , . . ■ - ' 

Health and medical services 

In - the area of hkalth and medical services, the State has 
worked hard to implement Title 19 of the Medicaid Act which provides 
fxinds for medical services to low--lncome and Indlg&nt families, 
many of whom areT Spanish-speakijig. More specifically along, those 
lines, the State of Utah has budgeted $75,000 to the Migrant 
Hospitalization Program, almost all of vjhich will go to the benefit 
of Spanish-speaking Americans. ' 

Ottir Department «f Community Affairs funneled a one jnillion • 
dollar grant from the Office of Economic Opportunity to the Adella 
Corporation, an equity fxmding corporation, «hich is locally run, 
wholly owned and operated by Chlcanos. There is also a refunding 
grant application now^ being considered that would give this worthy 
organization another million dpllars of working capital ♦ I might say 
that we're having scane trouble with that refunding grant because 
the total Xaount for the country at large has been cut down. But 
I have authorized Bill Bruhn to go with the Adella officers to go 
to Washington next week to see if we can't keep out grant tor the 
, Adella Corporation at the same level It was lAst year. Those -of 
you who may not be acquainted with the Adella Corporation— it 
amounts to a smail^ business administration from minority small 
business. It's been in operation for. a year and I think with 
definitely good results. 

We-» have also had a very pleasant and warm relationshi'^ with the . 
Utah Migrant Council. We have done all we can to see that they have 
had the advice they hav^ needed, and have always been amtious to 
work with them and fu^ther their aims in aiding the migrants that 
come to Utah, 

Also in the health care field, we are encouraging local recruitment 
and training of Spanish-speaking medical doctors. There are now 15 
SpltaJLsrfr-^eaking students enrolled at the University of Utah Medical 
Scfiool. And, I am also proud to announce, we will get our first 
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practicing Spanish-speaking M.D. This ta^n will be at the Tanner 
Clinic in Layton. I would like -to personally tUank Dr. Noel Tanner 
for his efforts in this regard. Once again ^Sfhien'-yon speak of 
beginnings, that is a very, very modest beginning/ for one doctor — 
one Chicano doctor with a population in this state of 40,000. But 
you have to begin. " / 



Other CMcancw cm cwiiiiGils 

In addition, tl^re are now Chlcanos serving, or have recently 
served, on the School Textbook Conmisslon, the State Manpower Council, 
the 5&illy Services. Board, the Compralimisive Health Planning Advisory 
Board, and the Weber Stat ia College Institutlibnal Coimcil, among 
pth^rs. « 



SUMMARY , \ * 

I*ve tried to outline today scmB of the things we are attempting 
to do in state government to *^ool information from all quarters on 
the needs and challeneea of the Spanlah-^speaking Americans" In Utah, 
If that sounds familiar, it shoiild. It is t:he' first of the purposes 
and objectives; that are listed as the bas^s for this symposium. And, 
in effect, through the various programs, people and groups I have 
^mentioned, we in Utah state government are attempting to condiuct a 
day-^to^ay symposium of sorts of our own. 

Again I want to compliment those^who have organized , this 
symposium. Again 1 want to emphasize that the fact that. I have 
made a zi^^cital here of a number of small steps doe^ not indicate a 
satisfaction, but it is merely intended to indicate on my part to 
you a concern an^ a desire and a willingness to cooperate and 
communicate in an effort to better the conditions of all of o6r 
minorities In this state, because 1 believe that only by bettering 
the pondltions of all minority groups, as President Oaks has pointed 
out that all of us in-^ome regard belong to some minority group or 
another — only in that way can we raise the living standards and the 
w4ll being of the whole of our people. . Thank you very mu^h. 
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Historical Analysis of Terms 



By Clark Knowlton^ Sociology, 
Unives*8iiy of Utah 
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/I want 7QU to recall that when the first Anglos came Into the 
Southwest and confronted the ii±^ Spanish-Mexicans or whatever, 
that e^ch one represented ideas, prejudices and values that had 
b*en handed down from a colonizing power. That is, Spain and 
England had confronted each other for himidreds of years in Europe 
and also in the New \forld<. Even when there was peace in Europe, 
thete was^tUl war In the Carrlbean between the Spanish troups, 
goverxment officials and English pirate^ and sea rulers« So that 
each Qpe viewed the others through what CQia4 be called lenses of 
hostility that went back hundreds of years*. then»when the Americans 
conqtiered the Southwest, there were bnly two terms that were used 
on down through to tlie 19th century. Chie was Mexican, with all 
the derrogatory means of saying it such as **Mex** and so on. | 
^'Mexican" was used by* Anglo-Americans to refer to the Spanish-Sneaking 
people of the Southwest. The Anglos were not willing to grant th^ 
equality ^ citizenship and they competed with the Kexican-Amer leans, 
or Mexicans, for control. On the other side, the Anglos were called 
Aneriaanos, alsp gringOs ai^ a lot of d^irrogatory iiames. And on 
that side it s^ant an unwillingness to-occupy a subordinate position 
to the Anglo-Americans on the land that their ancestors had settled. 
I waijit you to recall that the history of the Southw6st^is a bloody 
history. Indeed, in which Spanish-speaking, Engl :^sh-speaklng and Indians 
have fought each other for control of^ resources and for political 
control of the area. It was not until almost the end of the century ^ 
that other tenas came into existence. 

Now northern New Mexico and southem^ Colorado were isolat^4 from 
other Spanish-speaking groups, and in the 1880 *s another term, the 
Spanish-American, came into existence. It began among fhe upper^lass 
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Spanlsh-spftaklxig people vht were vexy mxch. avare ttjat ttue IncoBlAg 
Teawna.had very dorrogatory feelingR and prajudicaa toward* those '* 
whoa they called Hexlcans.^ • 

Also at this time there were quite a few poor people who were 
cqaisg across the Borders frem Mexico to work in the mioas and . 
railrdads in New Mexico so that £n Hew Mexico and southern Ckilorado 
the term "Spaalsh-speaking" caae into existence. Even today, »any 
*o£ the peasant people of the north, ^fbo would develop considerahle 
hostility towards you |rere you to call theai Me x lc an t ^or Maielcan"- 
Americahs, when there are no i^glos around to hear, whan they ara 
talking among themselves , they still call themselves the' Mexican ' 
people, , y 

Elsewhere in the Southwest the term "Spanish-American" became v 
a'nicey-nice term connoting fche culture-rating and assimilating 
Mexicai^American. This term developed because everybody "knew" 
that the connnon Mexican was lazy, he liked to sit beside a cactus— 
everyone knew the Mexicans had no amibition. So what was an Anglo . 
to do with a Mexican-American who was a landowner, a prqmineQt 
politician, banker, or businessman, and there were many lik» l^t 
all through the "Southwest history.* in»t ware iSmy to call these 
people? Obviously they couldn't be i^ican; it must ,theref are be 
the Spajiish heritage. So they became "Spanish. Americana" and you 
had another put-down' of the word "Mexican." . * 

Elsewhere In Southwest toother term developed— "Latin. 
American" that also referred to the mlddle-^lass guy who wee i&aklng 
It in the Anglo society. An Anglo-American president o£ t^ Chaobe^ 
of CoBiaerce couldn't say, our ^'Mexican-American" or "Chicano<!{ ^ 
businessmen, but it was alright 'to say '*Latln American" buainaaamen^ 
SoiMihow by not using the word Heacican it seemed to Imply that these 
people were acceptable* 

Around World War IX, the term Mexican-Affleriean was ^ciaaing into 
use among soldiers of Mexican and Jlexican-Aa»rican origin who came 
back after having met ^'ach other in the Aiaiy canps ai^ forged an 
Identity on the field of battle and in the training 'cafaps. And so ' 
this term began to spread rapidly around the Southwest in the 1940 's 
and 1950' s, but it did -not make any impression in New Mexico except 
in the south and it began to encroach upon the use of the terms 
Spanish-American, anjd Latin American. 

* ■ 

Now the word Chicano has been in use a;^ound the Sotithwest for 
I guess a century, but it was a derrogatory term and it loeant the 
poor person, the peon, the poor nan who had no skills, the unskilled 
worker, often-time^ an agricultural worker — sc^eone who was looked 
down upon by both the Anglo-American and the middle-class Mexican- ^ 
American. So the term Chicano had the meaning of someone without 
culture, without ambition, bomeone whose morals were questionable, 
who was. illiterate, and someone you would not want your boy or girl 
to m^rry. had a very heavy Mexican migration into the United States 
from 1900 on, and the term then began to spread throughout the Southwest, 
tl^e^e people brought it %rith them. And then as the sons and daughters 
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aad grasidc^lldren of these people began to move up into the high 
schools and the colleges ^ they brought the term Chican.o with them, 
S^sing that It had been used to type them In a derrogatory way, 
they turned it around "and made it Into -a term of affirmation as 
was done with the term Yankee, Now rexAeaiber that the American 
colonistswere called Yai^es in a sense of derision, a put-^down 
term usedoy tjhe British soldiers and troops during the American 
Revolution and before. And the term Yankee had a very bad 
connotation. Vell^ the American colonists, in search' of a term 
that would give them Identity, one that they could use agkinat ' 
the British, developed the term, Yankee. 
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Label Acceptance 



By Ted Lyon, Spanish and Portugue^ee, 
'Brigham Young University ' . 



« In Sati Aotonio ths term ^'thlcano" was used as early as 1926 . 

It is not a term that was recently invented or defined by anyona, . 
Although I caste from a rural town, the term. "Chicane" never had a 
perjurative sense — we were the Chicanada who went up north. When 
we got to Iowa, we always looked for, the Chicanada of lowa, or 
Chicanada of Mason City, or Minneapolis. So it wa^ not a . 
^ perjurative\erm. Now in San Antonio I find that the Mexican*-, 
* American ethnic block 'itself is a very divergent group,' You find 

some people in San Antonio right now. who are middle class or 
. upper-middle class who- say, "No, the term Chicano is a perjurative 
term; we don't need it." And^yt^ find other Chicanos who are 
.^^'lupper-^ddle class who would say, "It «iakes no difference, to me; 
• I've known who I've ijeen all the time." We have to speak of 
enclaves wheij we talk about the Mexican-American culture in the 
Southwest. In the 20 's the majority of the people in Mexico that 

■ _,_caia£- tQ,J;heL United States fleeing the revolution came to San^ 

Antonio. And so when they came to San Antonio they ""were full of ~ 
this nationalistic fervor of being Mexioano. They were a people, 
and they brought a very strong ideal of Mexlganidad. And this still 
exists very strongly ^in San Antonio, The University 
of Texas at Austin made a survey in San Antonio asking the people, 
. "I^ you have to be classified as an ethnic group, what do you 
want to be classified as?" And 65 percent of the people said 
Mexioano, I am Mexican. 35 percent said Kexican-American, and 5 
♦percent said Chicano. Now the ones who were saying Mexiaano were 
asked, "Would you object to being called Chicano?" "Well, no, 
because I know that . I ''m Atearw?arK?, so it doesn*t matter." And it 
seemed like tlje 35 percent Mexican-American said, "Well, no, 
a Mexican-American, I*Tn not a'^Chlcano and I'm not a Mexiaanb." So 
, again you see the divergence. When you gcf to New Mexico, it's a 

different thing. I don't think that you can really classify. 
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I Am Chicaiio— A DefinitUm 



^ By GlaHa SamireJt Vidgeip, a gxv3uat6 

studenb at BHghm loung Univerai-ty 



V 



So many of ua don't know what a Chlcano Our feeling 

about the Chlcano is that we're m>re than HeodcannAaericans 
because we're not citizens of Mexico , If we tell people, "I *m 
Mexican," they say, "Fine, what state in MeExico are you f roa?*' . 
If we s&y, "lfe*re Americans," they say, "Can you be lajre 
iSpecif ic, American what?" Nationally speaking, I am an Aiaerican, 
but If you want to be specific, I'm a Chlcano n^ch means: 

First, my heritage is from Mexico. My grandparents came, 
from Mexico, they did not con» from Brazil or Peru or Spain. 

Secondly, I have Indian blood^-if you don't have' Indian blood 
you're not Chlcano becaitse that's what a Chicano is. He has Indian 
blood and he has Spanish blood from the Mexicans from Mexico. 
t 

Thirdly, you feel Chlcano, you Identify with Chlcano. Spanish 
music ddes Bame^hlng for you, you enjoy it, you take pride in the 
Chicano accomplishn^nts and their joys and their triutapha because 
they're your joys and triumphs. A Spanish sumaB» does not mean 
much In Identifying a Chlcano. Ify name is _Widger~-which X got from 
my husband, and I'm a lot more Chlcano than a lo^;^f Ramiirezes will 
l^ever be. So name doesn't have that pruth to do with identifying a 
Chlcano*. If you don't feel Chlcano*, you're not Chlcano. There 
are a lot of people with Spanish surnames that, meet every quallflcatl 
but they don't feel Chlcano. If you don't feel Chlcano, you're not. 

Fourth, the fact that you are a Chlcano, growing up in an Anglo 
neighborhood adds scanethlng to your personality. One of my 
girlfriends aald to me, "Gloria, the way t see it, you're not a 
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Chicano iinlcfis you have a ccaaplex*" And I said, tMak you^re 
right," If I don^t Iwrea a coaplaxj xu5t a Chlciuio becaT»e a . 
Chicano grows up with racial discrimination. 

• • * ■ . * ■ •. 

Hfthy even though a Chicano la accuatosiad to llvlog part 
o£ tha tj^ In an Anglo culture » he^s also accustomed to living 
part of the time in his oun Chicano -culture. Vhen I came here, 
my Chicano culture \m8 takj^n away f rOTot t» and 1 was 100 percent in 
an Anglo culture— and something was lalssing^ Yet, if you take 
away the Anglo culture from me« you tiake away part of ^ Chicanoism 
too. I We got to have both cultures, because a Chicano Is 
accustomed to living in and expecting both. 
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Cultural Aspects of 
Police-Nfinority Relaticiiis 



Dipeator of Chi^sanq Si^it&a, 
University of UiaK ' " ^^ 
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Abnando^s book, Ando Sangrando^ ^phasizes that the Chlcanos 
had a particular problem with the police* What XM like to. emphasize 
on my aide is that it*s not just Chicanos, But it happens to blacks 
and other people. The problem Is not so much with the Chicanos but ' 
with the police, ^t^s not really our problemt but their problem* 
I think what; is happening when someone, encounters min^ltles and 
dissidents in general is a clash of two different cultures* You 
can think of subcultuires and organizations in terms of their concept 
of risk of order — what kind of disorder will a subculture of an 
organization allow before they think soE»thlng is in danger of 
happening. For instance, you can take an organization such as the 
university in terms of diversity of life style, of opinions, of 
ha^, dress; whatever Is tolerated and seen as normal and npt as 
threatening would be different in this university from the University 
of Ptah, and the University of Utah from Berkeley, which would C 
have what we call a high risk conception of order* 

And I consider* the police as a minority subculture with Its 
own unique characteristics* I would like, to li^st a couple of these 
characteristics * 

• ^ . ' 

First, In the police subculture, because of the nature pf the 
Job« the ffiea are 'trained to regard anything that Is slightly 
Irregular or out of order as suspicious and as a potential threat. 
They pick up visual cues to which they respond as they move 
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tiucooighout th6 CQindmnityi they would likei then^ minimize the 
aniblguities of judgiiig these cues by taking the most restrictive 
definition to what is potentially disrupting. 

Secondly, the police profession has an intense feeling of 
danger, which to some extant is valid and to ^Ijme extent is Invalid. 
But they have the perception of It^ and when we* re talking about 
relationships between minorities and police^ one of the things you 
have to keep in mind is that the mutual perceptions of the police 
toward the minorities and the minorities toward the police are 
Just as important as the facts of the situation. Perception can 
affect behavior just as much as any objective fact. Thus, if the_ 
police perceive that they are in a dangerous situation, this leads 
them to try td minimize risks. 

Thirdly, the paramilitary organization of police— the police 
military model — also leads to a very marshal conception of order 
which is again low risk — everybody should behave the saa^. 

;'''v 

So you have, then, the police, whose subculture is very low 
risk, interacting with other subcultures whose conception of order 
may ^e quite different from the police^ and it may be even different 
from the dominant majority as to what constitutes a life style*^ 
whether one should dance in the street or not at night, what^you 
should do with your social life, what level of noise and bolster ousnesa 
constitutes just a decent party and what constitutes a disturbance 
of the peace. So that there's always this clash because two 
subcultures that Tiold different value systems, are liable to clash 
if forced one against the others 



SCKIIAL ISOlJ\TION OF POUCE SUBC^ 

Another characteristic of this police subculture is their 
social isolation. Their social life is unusually "high with. each 
other, as compared to other professions.' Off-duty policemen and 
^eir wives spend more time wj[,th other policemen and their wives 
than the ordinary occupation. This is shown '^in a study done by 
Scolnik at the University of California. The sense of (danger in - ' 
a military organization provokes a sense of solidarity, so this 
is one of the key values: protection of one another and protection 
of » the organization. And there are soimi more routine reasons, for 
their social isolation. " The odd working hours mean that they 
are^ going to be out of phase witlf scsne of the oth^r people in 
sociep'^r, and now that you are patrolling in cars instead of^on 
foot means that the neighborhoods in which you work are again 'alien. 
So I think that l||&se few things can provide alhodel with which* we 
•can give some explanation as to why there is this mutual distrust 
'and dislike that exist^ between minority groups and Ihe police. 
And it exists pretty much country wide. 
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NEGATIVE ATTTITID^ BETWEEN roUCE AND MINOBrnES 

L^vls Harris did a survey of public opiaio,i>_. in Utah in 1971 
on attltt^ea toward the police and foun4 that/ hy and large, the 
white majority vas very positive toward the police and that the 
bls^ and Chicano cQxwmity had lauch, such higher negative feelings 
about the police. The white isaj or ity reacted positively 77%, whereas 
the Chicanos were only 49% positive and the blacks were only 471 
positive. So there is distrust and dislike from the ininoritiea 
toward the police in this state and in the United States. And 
this corresponding dislike and distrust is part of the police 
subculture. And as with the perceptions that we have to deal with, 
these dislikes then work against each other and create sooe 
very, very serious problems for the future. 
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Respcmsifoility of the Legal System 
Regarding Bilingual Minoiities 

By Monx^e Pcamof^^ Lew Enforament^ 
/ ^ighm Young University 



lJNDE8SX^^mING BASIC RIGHTS* > 

During the time that I've wfl^ked in the jixstlce system as a 
lawyer and as a judge ^ I really look back with a great deal o£ 
regret and chagrin at the lack of understanding and the lack of 
helpfulness that many times has occurred towatd people with 
different language backgrounds » including Chlcanos. Thete are a 
number pf Supreme Court decisions which, are beginning to point 
out the importance of several factors ttxat are^ guaranteed even 
more to a person who has language translation Carriers than to a 
person who speaks the language of the majority in America. Think 
how complicated the le^al process is if you're %Vying to explain 
to a person what he's charge<^ with, and you don't know his language 
and he doesn^ t^ know yours. Think how difficult it is for a 
person who doesn't speak English to understand what his legal due 
process rights are, even though an officer may try very hard to 
explain that you have a right to. an attorney, that you have a 
right to be silent and not incriminate yourself, you have a right 
to an understanding^ of the charge against you, yqu have a right 
to be considered innocent ^tjEflTess proven guilty beyond a reasonable' 
doubt. You can have your attorney with you at the tiiae you're 
questioned aiS a suspect, and you don't need to answer any questions 
until that occurs*^, you have^a right to be released on bail or oh 
your own recognizance — try that one, for example, if you're a 
Spanish-speaking person. 



Nov thfi case that I can think of that is most appropriate to 
under standixig this of ti^ necessity of understanding your rights 
before you can he proceased according to your rights is the case 
of GaillegOB Vs. Colorado. This was a Spanlsh-spealdng young Toan^ 
but he' was also only ^14 years of age, vhich ccnnplicated the process* 
But the court dealt mainly with the fact that a person needs to 
understand what his rights are before he can be held responsible 
for having waived those rights. Let^s put this over int*the 
context of a case that happened right here in Frovo^ and we can 
contrast two case& of men of widely differix^ language backgroimds 
add social contacts and social position who were charged with a * ' 
similar offense. Both of these came before me when I was serving 
as a judge. Nimiber one was working on the railroad section and 
was a Spanish-^peaking citizen* Both of these men were charged 
with molesting female children. When the police picked up the 
Spanish-speaking person, they took him immediately to jail. They 
asked him if vhe had people who dould sign for him to guarantee 
his appearance if he were to be released and he either knew no 
persons Who had property who could gtiarantee his appearance or he 
didn't understand, and he was placed in jail Friday afternoon and 
didn^t come before me until Monday morning. I %ras Hot notified 
^hat he was held. The police -simply took him there, and said they 
couldn't get^ny thing out of him'. Bte didn't seem to understand^ 
and they didn't make any effort to find an Interpreter who could 
explain what his rights were. He madp no calls to anyone. No one 
came to see him. Whether his family even knew where he was' 
remained a question when he came before me on Monday morning. 

Let's get the contrast firsts The other person charged with 
the sas^ offense^ but at a different time, happened to be a 
superintendent at a department out ^t G^en^va Steel. The police, 
when they had the charge, called him on the telephone and asked 
him to come- into the police headquarters. He was not picked up. 
He arrived at,, police headquaapirs with his 'lawyer . They released 
him on his owh recognizance, which basically means that they 
trusted that he would not disappear anid that he would appear at the 
time set for trial. No bond was set, so when he was broughtt> In 
for his a^pear'ance before the judge, he had neyer been detained, 
he had never been arresti^d. The dlfferenc'e in position was 
justified by the police on the basis that, obviously, a person who 
has a job earning multi- thousand dollars per year as a superintendent 
at Geneva Steel would not run away. He had his lawyer there who 
vouched for him and he had any nimber of influential friends who 
could vouch for him^ Now, as Mr. Montellano pointed out sou^times 
the problem of the difference in station of a minority person is 
such that it isn't intentional that thd^law enforcement system 
OT^:riminates against a person who doesQ^t happen to have influential 
.friehds who can vouch for him but the simple restriction of his 
social life makes It so that he may not have as many individuals 
who would know how to call and say,, !'I can vouch for this person 
and I'd like to have him released," or to bring factors to the ^ 
attention of the officers that would* i^ake. this possible. I believe 
what this Indicates in terms of the system of law enforcement Is 
that, first of all, we should have interpreters and friends of the 
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court available who^ in a sense, can go to bat for a person who 
doesn^t need to be held* Now^ for this man vhp was held from 
Friday afternoon to Monday iaoming with no contact, no interpreter, 
and no appearance Before a court, first of all, %re, as courts, 
need to make sure that people who may have a difficulty understanding 
their rights and the charges and what can be done, are given careful 
explanations in their own language of what can be done. Persons 
should be appointed to make sure tfi^t friends are notified so that 
anyone whc could post bail or guarantee his appear^ce could con^ 
in and sign a surety bond or, as the people from the Geneva Steel Plant 
did, simply say that this obviously is a man who will appear 
/and you don^t need to worry about it« Now, ^ the fact that the 
j Chlcano had only been in town a few months, amd the mto from Geneva 
Steel had been a life-long res'ident of Frovo wDuld make a difference, 
but we ought to be organized in such a way that individuals who 
have difficulty \inder standing and have difficulty establishing 
themselves at least can have all the advantages of gefttng in touch 
with their friends and acquaintances, so that they can at least 
have the possibility that someone can come In and swear out the 
basis for their release, 
♦ , 

So, we have mainly exposed dt^tles on the part of 'the system 
to equip itself so that peoplje with language and understanding < 
barriers can be guaranteed that they will have explanations in 
^^heir o^n language and opportunities, s^iecial opportunities, to 
'^et people who are acq\iainted with them to con^ and assist the^, 

CmTURAL DIFFERENCES IN COURT 

There's a cultural difference that I've observed that we need 
to understand. When this man did come Into cdurt, he wa^ so very 
respectful of authority. He seemed awed and overwhelmed by being 
in a court with a judge sitting on a bench with the flags there and 
the officers and so on and all the protection and trappings of 
aut^^rity and power, and mostly- said, "5^, si, Yes^ sir." It was 
a total oi:lentation toward almost undue respect for* the situation 

^ and the persons involved in the authority situation. Now» st^etlmes 
it's not. quite that way. Sometime^ you get a revolutionary 
reaction, , flsty arrogance, or a you*re-not-going-to-push-me*-around 
attitud^ But in general, son^one who ha^ this undue respect for 
those in authority may unconsciously give up a^re rights than he 
should. So, again, there nee<is to-be that very careful explanation 

' In their own language that to remain silei^ and not admit an offense 
is a right in America. And* it Is not a sign of disrespect to 
maintain those rights. 

4 

The father '^s role is a strong one in a Spanish family. Sometimes 
when a father comes into j.uvenile courts his role is uncbn^jclousfy 
unclermlned by the probation* of fleers, ^tc. I recall a situation 
and it embarrasses me a little when I think of it, and 1% sure 
that Dr. Morales in the psychiatric service will be interested in 
this at least. A group of children in a family had been referred 
to our child guidance clinic here in Utah County; But the father 
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woul^ never take part> I suppose ^ because of the f^elijQg that his 

role as leader of the family migf t smehoir be threatened or «aybe 

It was a natural reaction against being forced into a treatment, ^ 

a therapeutic situation. In the process > some* of the children were 

referred to the ju^^^<lile court, and/ ultimately, we had the right 

to require the family to participate in family group therapy. The 

psychiatrist and the psychiatric social workers in the child ^ v 

guidance clinic felt that it was so important to have that father 

participating in the family ^oup therapy that they suggested that 

If we had the powr to order him to do so 6hat we do so^^and we did. 

And, do you know, that when he failed to laake his appoints^t after. 

being ordered to attend, we held a contempt of court proceeding, 

and h^ still refused to go, and you know, we jailed him for hia^ 

failure to enter into a therapeutic situation. It*s shocking, 

isn^t it, but It happened^ - - • 

TENPENCnrXODFTAINMINORni^ ^ 

I think tha^ the studies indicate/ that among minorities,^ and 

the Spanish-^spe^lpjag people would be included in this, that there 
s a tendency of /officers to arrest more, rat^her^than to give a 
citation to cornel into court. There is a tendency to detain xopre, 
to place in jaiV or detention more, and for longer periods^ 
because pf the feeling of the lack of understanding. And/ so, our 
record is not too good in dealing fairly with those who^^MMg n&ed 
understanding and fairness because of a lack &f comimmicaticrn sElll^a. 
And lygu^ss that *s plenty and perhaps tdo much for my cobtribution. 
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IMGAAIZm DISCRIMINATION IN LAW ENFORCEMENT 

I'll just make a f ew Jbrief coaaoents. It's true I'm In mental; 
he^h in the pep'artmept of Psychiatry, UCLA/ but prior to entering 

"the mental health field ^ I in the criminal justice system. I 
vsm ej%)loyed as the senior deputy probationary officer for nine 

'years in the Los'Aageles County probatic«i department. So I have 
some understanding of th^ criminal justice system. And I've 
done quite a^ew studies of law enforcement.^. The few points I'd 
.lik^ to ipake* are that , in reference to the history of police in " 
America — ail$* we. adopted the model from England — ^minorities have 
historically been discriminated against from entering l^w enforcement. 
The persons who became police officers in the United States in the 
late 1700 's and early 1800*8 were pfrimarily white European 
immigrants. There were very few Blacks,! Native Americans, or 
Mexicans that were allowed to enter* law enforcement — primarily, because 
our society was very discriminating againfiCt these minority groups. 
That factor of discrimination has existed right up to the present 
time. There are federal laws in' this country tha^ stipulate that 
i^f any agency receiving federal funds discriminates aga*t^t the 
Sbpjoyment of people oi# the hasis of admissity, raca< or religion, 
etc., then thdt agency will not receive any federajr funds . That's 
under the 1964 civil rights statute, flbwever, there is an exception 
and that is in the area of law enforcement. So, Congress permitl* 
law enforcement agencies to disorlminate against the high rate of 
minorities and not lose any kind of federal funds. This is in law, 
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and I think tjjat our colleagues here can verify that vejry point. 
That, to w&^^ is extreiaely intentional, and it provides a function— 
it keeps minorities but of lav/enforcen^nt/ lii' ios AngpleS, 
MexicMi'-AmeTicans comprise 25% of the population, yet they only 
comprise ab^ut 5% of law^ enforcement persomjel. Blacks compi:ise 
only 3%v Although minorities comprise almost 40% of the people in 
Los Angeles, they only ctoprise about 9%, of all personnel in 
law enf orcemeixt . So, then again^ that is very intentional f 



aOW THE PENAL S YSllM DKCRIMIN ATES AGAINST MINpKm^ ^ 

Our courts are very fair with those who appear before them. 
But if you look' 4t the whole practice of law enf of cement, the law 
enforcement agency is the gatekeeper of the community. The laV 
enforcement agency determines who enters the criminal 'justice 
system* And because of the dynkmic whi;ph^^ presented earlier" in 
my talk, that ig, the more police you have in a given community, 
the higher the crime rate appears to be, we tend to assign by 
far many more police in minority commxmtties Secause we expect 
them -to commit more crimes. Then it becon^s a s^elf --fulfilling f 
prophecy because they begin arresting many more people, so youj - 
find minorities^ being over-represented among those that appear/ - 
before the courts. There is an at t lea syndrome buildiidg in th|Ls 
country. VQliat I mean by that is that more and mope minorities 
are entering in the criminal justice syst^.'V Eventually, we wall 
have 90 to 95% minority inmates in jails or in tJrisons. In fos , 
Angeles, j/here minorities cbmprise about 38% q<c the population, 
primarily blaqks and bjrowns, they comprise almost 80% of the \ 
peoples who are placed in jail. And given population trends* as ' 
they exi^t in the United States, by 1980, I thiiUc that 90 to 95% 
of all persons arrested in Los Angeles County will be black and 
brown citizens-. So, Because of more police in minority communities 
anci more arrests, you will find mdre and more minftrlties entering 
,the criminal justice system, ^n other words, there isii't equal 
likelihood, that others have the same chance of appearing before 
courts in the criminal justice system. 



MINORnT POmiCAL IimUENCE OIVPOUCE POWER 

Another point is that in our country,, because of what McCarthy 
was talking about Iti the mid 1950' s, Chief Parker very much picked 
up on that philosophy and saw^ the police as now assuming a new 
role ia^^ociety and that was to not just police private activity^ 
but to lice political activity. And Chief Parker saw the Los \ 
Angeles Police Department in the 50*s and 60 's as the last 'force ] 
to maintain a free society in An^rica. What we are hearing today 
about the Department of Justice, Watergate, U,S; Attorney General 
Mitchell/ etc., isn't new to persons of minority background. They 
have seen a lot of political involvement oi^ the part of law 
enforcement in trying to suppress a lot of political activities on 
the part of minorities. So Watergate really isn't shocking to poor 
people and minorities. 
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What I view as the basic factor in conflict between minorities 
and - lay enforcex^nt is the fact^hat Mexicanr-Aroricans or minorities 
are poi^^j^ically powerless— hence they really l&ve no say so as to 
how they are treated by the law enforcemopt agency. And there is 
a very direct relationship between political power and the vay law 
enforcement treats people. And that ia that the more political 
power there is in a partlctilar community^ the more that the law 
enforcement agency does what that minority commuhlty wants in the 
law enforcement agencies, and the law enforceitent agency dete^aines 
the type of policing they wlil do in a particular community . ^ 

So my* thesis and my recc^omiendation is that if we want to see 
a reduction of conflict among minorities, poor people, and law 
enforcement, the^ poor people and minorities will have to have much 
more political power • Otherwise we will continue to see this 
conflict between law enforcement and minorities. • . 
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Mental Health and 
the Mexican-American 

< . . .» • " ■ 

•• ft ■ ■ - ■ 

By Armando ^&>Tale8^ Depar-bnent of 
Psychiatry^ UCLA : 
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^ ; I^m going to restrict my coimwints to.iMntal health and the 
Mexican-American i, There are s6b]^ very intferestinjg thj^ngs going on 
as it pertains to mental health and the Mexican-ilffiierican, Earlier 
today I was. talking about the educational system and how it 
screens out persons o^ Mexican 4e8cettt , ^ The same kinds of dynamic^ 
exist ' in mental heialth services for ^lexican-AmeAricans. They are^ 
screened cub in many different' ways ^ There arfc different theories 
^ about Mexican-An^ricans and mental health.- OnSffrfe hand, you will 
find many social scientists in the literature that will say that 
Mexican-Americans cannot belief it from psychotherapy, that/ they 
don't have Ae intelligence or insight, that they%re not ^ ^ 
articulate and so on and so forth/ On ^e other side.-pf the coin 
there a group of Mexican--Ainer,icans or Chicanos| if you want to 
use that term\ that say mental health, psyjchotherapy , psychiatry, 
all of that is nothing but an Anglo ot Jewish game, that it does 
not pertain to Mexican-Americans, that Mexican-Americans do not 
hive mental health problems. So what you in eff^c^t have is' two 
opposite points of view ithat result in the same -conclusion which Is 
that mental health, psychotherapy, 'j>sychiatry is not for persons 
of Mexican descent. 



fflSTORY OF PSYCfflATl^Y IN MEXICO 

I*ve been doing some research on the history of psychiatry 
written by Franz Alexander. He has a book by that title. History 
of Psyakidtry^ but he completely omits the history of psychiatry 
as it existed in Mexico and South An^rica, and with the exception 
of three sentence?, he completely pmlt§ the history; of psychiatry 
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as it existed 4ji Africa. I also was able to find scane articles 
'written by Gelo Bensaso, a Mexican Psychiatrist, in which he and & 
father, Unqui.lo Garabay, a Catholic priest, were -able to interpret 
soD^ old Aztec writings regarding the history of psychiatry, and 
-they came out with soae very interesting information, 
f ■ ■ ^ , 

PSYCHO-SUKGERY. DRUG ALraiED BEHAVIOR AND 
PSYCHIATRIC CLASSmCATIGN AMONG THE AZTCGS 

' For example, when you read the history of psychiatry as it 
pertains to psycho-surgery, they credit Wilhelm %rb who lived" from 
1840-.1921, a German psychiatrist, with being the first- person to 
pioneer fhe' ar6a of psycho-surgery. But the Aztecs were actually V 
doing this psycho-surgery in the fourteen and fifteen hundreds. 
With regard to using medications to alter human behaviojj, Europe is 
given credit for having pioneered this area in the 1800* a, but the 
Aztecs were already using various kinds of medication and herbs and 
potions to alter various kinds of human behavior." . The Aztecs 
already had developed psychiatric classifications such as psychotics 
neurotics, soci-opaths. They used different terms but primarily 
the behaviors were the .same. The history of psychiatry as written 
by Franz Alexander gives large credit to Freud jEor hatring discovered 
the unconscious, but according to the old Aztec writings the Aztecs 
were already delving into the uncoi^scious and doing dream 
interpretation in the fourteen and fifteen h«ndr^ds.' 

. . ^ 

But when Spain conquered. Mexico, there, was an imnediate clash 
between European itfedi cine and ps:ychiatry and Aztec jpsychiatxT^. And 
because o/ the power and mi^ht of Spain, European medicine won out 
ol^er the Aztec medicine and psychiatry, 

r. 

MEXICAN FIRSTS 11^ PSYCHIATRY 

^ 

But even though there was this clash, it's interesting to see 
that the first hospital for the mentally ill established in North , 
America was not^ es'tabli^hed in the United Stfates but rather it was 
establisheif, in Mexico. And this tftcurred in 1657. The first 
hospital for the mentally ill established ifx the United States 
occurred many years later in 1752 in Pennsylvania. Thfe first 
department of psychiatry was established in Mexico in*^1860 an** there 
was not a. department of psychiatry established in the United States 
until the early 1900 's.-r So therefwere numerous hospitais^^ that 
were established fo(r the mentally ill in Mexico between the period 
of 1567 up, to j|he current time. The first psychiatry residency 
training program was established in Mexico before itVas ever, . 
established in the United States and that oc«urred in 1910, in 
Mexico. The whole notion of community mental health and primary ♦ 
mental health prevention occurred first in-,Mexico in 1951. It did 
not occur in the United States until about 1952 or 1963. The point 
I'm trying to make is that psychiatry is not something that is new 
to persons of Mexican descent but that they have had a lot of 
experience with psychiatry. 
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MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS FOS MEXICANS IN THE U.S.- 
IJNDEKUnUZATION 

•Psyphiatrlc aantsl health prograps for persons of Mexican descent 
residing ^in the United States is a fairly new phenoii^on. lliere is 
sdu^thing that is occurring- in this country that one could call 
underutilization of mental health servicea by Mexican-AiiKrlcans • 
Many people draw the ^ conclusion that because there are so few 
MeadLcan-Americans in state mental hospitals in the state of California, 
that they really don\t have ^ny laental health problems • iwhen 
actually the fact Is that if one is experiencing mental health 
problei^ and can only communicate in Spanishj^ ^nd you place them ^ 
in a mental Hospital wl»re the language spoken ds primarily English' 
or only English, the person will deccnsipensate ^and aetuisd^y get 
worse* So by necessity many Mexicans and Mexican'-Amerlcans have 
preferred to stay sick ^t home rather than to be hospitalized and 
be placed in the state mental hospitals. Iftiereas you find the 
underutillzaCion fattor in seme B^ntal health services^ you also . 
* find Mexican- Americans overutllizlng cental health services* To 
cite an example. In East Los Angeles there Is the East Los Angeles 
Mental/Health Department located right in the East Los Angelas 
community and it Is surrSun^ed by about 701 Mexican-Merlcans , 
and that mental health service is utilized^y Mexican-Americans « 
About 90% of all the patients there are persons of Mexican descent. 
Two miles down the street there is the USC Coxmty Psychiatric' 
facility that is also surrounded by 70% Mexican-Americans and yet 
only 6% of all the patients being seen at th^lt psychiatric unit 
are persons of Mexican descent. So in the same census tracks in 
the same community you find a factbr of underutili:i^tibn» 6%^ and^ 
a factor of overutilization, 90%, yet the population is identical,^. 
70% Mexican-American. Everything is controlled for socio--economic 
level, and so forth. The primary difference between the 
underutilization and the overutillzatlon factor pertains to 
ethnicity of ^taf f as not one c^f the staff at the USC Psychiatric % 
facility^are persons of Mexican descent, whereas 80Z of the staff . 
at the ^st Los Angeles Mental Health Services are ^persons of 
Mexican descent. Secondly, not one of the staff, psychiatrist, 
psychologist ^ psychiatric social workers are of Mexican descent or 
can speak Spanish. None of them speak Spanish at USC while at 
East Los Angeles Mental Health about 60% of them do speak Spanish. ^ 
Plus there is a third factor of attitude th^t Mexican-Americans feel 
less accepted at the USC facility vs. the East L.A. Mental Health 
^facility. But these are only hypothesise and they wlll^ have to be 
subjected to some very careful research, but I' think they are very 
powerful variables that we see in overutllizatidn and imderutillzation. 




Mental Health Services in Utah 



By Ben fkti^tenaefij CtinLaal 
Psyahologiatj Utah State Bospvbal 



THE UTAH STATE HOSPITAL 

Let me talk about iental health services here. In the state of 
Utah. 1, of course, work at the State Hospital and we have fiye 
different units ,w act uati^ six, although we double up one unit and 
we call it the Children and Adolescent Itord. These are actually 
two wards. We have a hope unit. A "hope" unit is a geriatrics 
unit, apd this is for the treatment of the^age^. State I at Mie 
mental hospital is primarily for the ii«ntally defective and State XXI 
is prljftrily these days a drug-^rie'nted" program. And we're using 
a lot of behavior jpodificat ion 'there.* I work on the Forensic 
Unif, and this is a unit that houses the-^ublic offender here in 
the state Utah. And these are pefople who hav| committed felonies, 
serious crimes in the state fflid jwho have chosen as a condition of" 
their probation to come to-^the' hospital and receive treatiMint rather 
than go to jail or prison. I brought a couple of our' pktients 
that will talk to you in the next ' per lad about the treatment program • 
that we have there. We call it a therapeutic community. 

tOa the staff I was inquiring the other H^y, and we have six 
Mexican-American members of the staff. I suppb«fe>-<Pm the only 
professional Mexican-American that works there ^ My name fools you 
but my mother came to this country f rom Hexicdj jis a yomg teenager. 
She had some frightening tales to tell of the discrimination that 
sfhe suffered as a Mexican wetback. Finally she was nati^ralized as 
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{V, a oitlaeo In 1945 and, of ^urs-f, I consider myself a Chicano. I can 
certainly ti^aee auy roots back to my people who xasne out of some of 
tbe A>rmon coionles down in Mexico as well as state of Chihuahua, 

DUGNOSllC TESTING OF MEXICLiN-AMESlCANS ' 

• , >' . . 

I do a lot of the diagnostic testing for all of the&e various 
units at the hospital because I can speak Spanish fluently, and 
because I liave developed, during my, 20 years of practicing as a 
psychologist, numerous very functional, tests for the M^ican-American. 
A lot of the tests that the Mglo psychologists- use simply don't 
pertain, but we have managed to develop a battery of tests that 
^ are very useful in the diagnosis of mental ilLless for Mexican- 
^ Aa^r leans. I talked to our "records people the other ^ay and in. the 
fiscal year 1972-73 we treated 121 CThicanos; we treated 11 Indians. 
This year 1973-74* through the month of February we have treated 136 
Chic anos^f and 12 Indiana for a total of 148. I don*t know how many 
Mexican-Americans we have In the state of Utah, but sure there 
are a lot more than this ^ that need help, that ha^e -problems , and 
simply do not com in for treatu^nt. And probably the reason is the 
stereotype, the ^mag*! that pedple have of mental hospitals.^ 

THE THERAPEimC dbMMUNITY 

Our- hospital wag iiuch like the stereotype not too xaaay years 
ago. But we We made some tremendous changes in it , and almost all 
of our wards now are /open wards • The particular ward that I work 
in, the Forensic Un54j, is a maximim security ward because wfe have ' , 
several murderers ifi the ward, we hav^ several rapists,^ have 
several, child molesters, we^liave armed robbers ^> and so forth. We 
havfe everything there. It sprt ,of divides itself up into about 50 
men. at the present time and about 20 women. We have an exceptional 
program there, J think. ^ It's the only one of its kind that I knjow 
of in the United States at the present time, ^ called the Therapeutic 
Comunity, It/s an integrated ward with' men and' women both 
participating^/ in the treatment process. We've seen some great ' : 
. vthing^s ^ome piit of our Therapeutic Commu»ity. ^ 

SPAMSH-SPEAIONG THERAPISTS ^IEE^ 

I'm sure that the big problm is that tliere just aren't enoxigb 
Spanish-speaking therapists in this state. I yas looking at the 
American Psychological Association directory the other day and there 
are 40 Ph.D. Clinical Psychologists listed throughout the United 
States, just 40. I'm sure I'm not one of those because of my Anglo 
name. But I probab;|y should be included in that group. Make ifi 41-.- 
Besides the State Hospital, of course, we have the Conrihuftity Mental 
Health Ceriters scattered throughout the state. We have three in 
Sajt Lake/ City, we have one in Ogden, we have one here in Provo, 
s^-' ^ " the Timi^ogos Mental Health Center, and we have one down south in 
the Four Comers area. Now to my" Jcnowledge none of these Community 
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Health Centers have Spanish-speaking* prof esslonals on their staff. 
And 1% sure again, this if the reason why we have very few of our 
people cominf to these mental health centers and to the state ^ ^ > 
hospital forltreatn^t. ^ Vm sure that most of the Chicano population 
that's come to the mental hospital haye been sent there either by 
judges or.b^ probation officers, again as a condl^tion of their y \- 
probationi ' So they i^e been committed there. They have not been 
admitted there. That is, they didx^'t a^t themselves for treatment.. 
And, 'of course, the solvit ion is tb develop more Spanish-speaking or. ; 
bilingual therapists. I know that in my practice in A^^ona I had 
numerous Spanish- speaking patients 'and I can certainly attest tOt the ^ 
fact that therapy works, just as it 4oes for Anglos,^ or anyone else. 
But you have to have the bilfngl*^! therapist who has to have the 
training, \^ has to have* the experience to do this. 

THE LABEL PARADOX. ,^ • 

I run into interesting problems in my work. Let me 'tell yo^ 
just one because it's kind. of an ironical sort of thing. We -had a 
young man who wa% a Mexican-American who was committed to' us for a . . 
• serious crime, and it ^ppeaped "as he came in that he was psychotic, 

if looked like he was schisophrenic; interestingly enough as I < 
went to talk to him in Spanish he would clear right up and he cowl^. 
answer and he sounded nbrmal as you or 1, But if you taljfced to . 
him in English, then he'd sort of kick back and get this very V/ 
glassy stare which is typical of the schizophrenic patient. The v \ 
Anglo psychiatrists on the ward decided, that they would diagnose 
him as being paranoid-schizophrenic. It seemed- to me that -he wa^ 
not this, that he ^as more psychopathic than schizophrenic. And' ' 
' yet if he were psychopathic then he could go back to court and • 
assist in his own defense. He was mentally competent, couM stand ; 
trial, would very likely be seKit to prison with an exttjnd^ sentence; ^ 
and so rather than say, no,- I don't think he's mentally ill or that 
he is schizophrenic, I let the doctors diagnose him as stfch because , 
of one thing, I- wanted %o keep him there. If 1ft were diagnosed as 
mentally 111, then we would treat him. If. I were to say that he 
was just psychopathic, then he would fgo back and be sent to prison, 
and theire is no treatment in prison :or very little. ^And so the^ 
prison experienca would do him far moi;§,.harm than good. st:" 
have that man in our hospital, by the way, and we l^ave^to^j^ajrd 
him very dlosely, because he's very self-desti^ctive.^ He can be 
very homicidal and he can be very suicidal. But he ia Receiving 
treatment at the present, tim^. But this ib kind of the paradox 
that we get"^ into. ^ if ■ 

One of the^ther problems is that once you l^bel a man, and/ 
we're great at labeling, we psychiatrists and psychologists, tWse 
' labels die hard if -ever. For example, take the Thomas Eagletoff. 
affair. We diagnosed .Thomas Eagleton as being manic-depressiv^ 
and then We gave him a series of ECT, Electric Convulsive Therapy. ■ 
This is electro-shock. Why, this poor fellow will n^er live that • 
down. The pr^ss will never let him live it down; fo'r that matj:er, 
' we citizens will never let him live it down. We saw that, yofi know, 
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enacted right be|ore o\a eye* l\Brfi in this country dturiag the last 
presidential election. And so It kind of hurts ae td teg these 
patients with these labels. Hopefully, some day «^ can get away 
from that, because T think It's a very destructive sort of thing. 
Once you've had s<m& sort of illness, then I think as people, as 
Aaericans, we think there's something wrong with you, thei;e will 
always be soa»ethlng Utong with you, and you will never ovi^rcome 
that problem. This Is very aiich the way we react to these kinds 
of people. To kpep him there for treatment, we had to label hlm.^ 
^t if we dldn^t do tOils we would send him back to the courts and 
thtey would send him to prison for his rape charge. So we find 
ourselves -in a terrible bind in this sense. 
•* " ' 

kgain, ay appeal la that more of us, more of you, get the 
necesdar3g. Education and training to becoo« useful therapists to 
this Spanish-speaking community. 




Health Care For Migrant Workers 



By Gabriel Vegas Sealtb AdtfP^dstiKitor 
of Uikih Sixzi^ MCgrcmt Counaii^ 



" I started with the Utah Migrant -Couacil^,dbout two years ago, 
and they had a b^lth care program for all of the xoigraat fajm 
workers that cdme into thi^ state, and we have estimates that we 
have right aroxind 15,000 migrant farm workers/that come Into this 
state annually . Most of the program when "I came on was geared 
towards providing an aQcess to the^^ migrants into the it«dical care 
institutions, and also to act as interpreters between the doctor 
and the patients. To date we have two health cjenters in which we 
provide primary health ^are and also do scane prey^entive screening 
and some >ealth education. This pafet year w^ served approximately 

"3,000 patients, seeing all kinds of different health probleas 
there. Most of. the migrants that we deal with are Spanish-speaking. 
About 80% of the population pr the patients that we serve are 
Mexico-Americans and the rraa^ining patients are native Americans. 
A lot of the problems that we run across are problems that are 
associated with nutrition. Most pf thfe children in the day-care 

^ and the Head Start programs that the Migrant Council operates qre * 
anemic, they have iron-deficient, -blood. Also, there is a high 
percentage of tubferculosis , especially among the Kickapop Indians 
that come into the state. Also, there's usually Just a lack of 
education, a lack of information both from the health providers and . 
the patients themselves. There's been a big problem here in Utah 
to provide education for the migrants on their own level or sontething 
they can identify with. I would say that t^e migrant population' 
is probably the population that has the worst health problems 
in the nation/ Their^ infant fatality rate is about 300Z over the 
national average. Migrant workers' life expectancy is ri^t around 
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MIGRANT DENIED GOVERNMENT AID 



These problems are complicated more by tfxe laxigtiage barriers 
and by the laws of each state that govern medical care coverage. 
A migrant coming into ^his state Is not covered by any form of 
state health Insurance, like" the Medicaid program, because of 
residency. We have individuals that in years past were refused 
access into or adi^ttance into hospitals because they didn't 
have an ability t6 pay. But now wfe have through a special 
appropriation from the Governor's office, emergency -hospitalization 
th^t provides a mechanisn for payment for the migrant fani workers, 
for those coming into this state who are. not covered underv the 
Medicaid progrlBh because of the residency requirement. \ 

Also, the migrants are not covered under the ^Workman' s \ 
Compensation Act. They get hurt ini the field and 'they lose 
arm or a leg, •that's their tough luck. They will not get any\ 
financial compensation if they get hurt , whereas a person thatV 
works in Rennecott or somewhere else would be entitled to these\ 
bfsnefits. \ ' 

DOCtt)RS RELUCTANT t6 TAKE KfiCaUNT PAll^^ 

The other thing is that even if they did get « medical card, 
it is extremely difficult for. many of the migrants tiiemselves to 
get an appointment with the doctor. Many of the doctors we have, 
here in the state are concentrated in the n^re usban areas, you 
know, like Provo, Salt Lake, and Ogden, and in scaae of these 
more rural areas there are very few physicians, and because of the 
red tape t^t's invo4.ve4 isi collecting and the amount of money 
that they get p§i^, they ahre, many tin»s, reluctant to take , 
patients- that do have medfcal cards. 

9 ■ ' ■ ■ 

MIGRANT HEALTH CENTERS 

This Is one of the things that has led us to set up^ special 
health centers that deal specifically with the migrant population 
and during the suimaer months through. the cooperation of the Health" 
Department in Salt Lake County, we have primary health care clinics • 
These clonics have provided them with something t|iat they can 
identify with, something that is theirs. They have their own people 
there and they feel a little more comfortable in communicating 
their problems. Still, there's a big hesitancy to just go in on 
their own for any problem that they may have, even though a lot of 
times things could be. prevented if they're caught early. And 1' 
think that probably the problem is really unknown even within the 
'Chicano commtmity. Even Chicanos don't know just exactly what the 
problems are in terms of access to medical care for people of the 
Chicano culture. 
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i BILINGUAL HEALTH SEKyiClS 

I 'think another problem that has to be looked at Is the whole 
thing of getting Mexican-^ American people and people that are bilingual 
in the health field, it '^s extremely difficult to recruit Spanish-^ 
. speaking physicians and nurses. They are practically nonrexistent, 
es'pecially in this state, > . „ "* 
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ChicaAos and Medicine— 

Attitudes, Backgroimd, and Treatment 

■ ' • • • 

. ; By Orlando Rivera/ Educatioiml 

V . Psychology^ Unimrevty^of Utah * 

i - 
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FOLK MEDICINE 

The. Other day I" received a letter from ray grandmother* My \ , 
grai>dmother is 88 years old, but she^s very healthy. But you know, 
she v^ry seldom goes to a doctor. In this letter she says she 
just had the. flu but hated to go to the doctor because all heM 
do is give her d shot, Sh« says ^he'd rather fix her own medications 
with herbs. Then she «ays that she^s okay now. Among our pedple ' 
we have a lot of folk medicine and we have 'to recognize that, I 
don^t think that our people really seek ^ut medical attention as 
of ten as they might otherwise, or as often as other people do, 
because of some of these beliefs. And you. know, these beliefs - / 
date way back, Anjiaftda talked about the Aztecs. In the l6th 1 
C6ntury the leading university the world was at Salamanca in L 
Spain, and they had a medical college there and it was -the leading 
medical college at that time in Europe. ' And when the Spanish 
came to the NeK World, you all know the history of Cortez coming 
into. Mexico City, you know, here's a -beautiful city unlike anything 
M ever sefen,. eo I'm sure it was a mind-blower, and as he caiK into 
e city one of ^the things he found was that the Aztecs cultivated' 
ardens of herbs. And this was very curious to the Spanish ^ And 
ap later '^ng Phillip sent to the New World his personal phjr^ician 
to study the herbs cultivated by the Azteps and to determine hoy * 
they were used and so forth. And, incidentally, these have been' 
written up ia volinaes and you can research them, I think* the 
originals ,are In the Vatican. But what we havj^ to recognize is 
tljat as this physician went • back to Spain to galamanca, surely . 




his findings were Incorporated into their curriculum at the laedical 
college. And so we would have to feel that probably uiodem medicine 
has had great contributions from the Aztecs. And 1*11 bet that if 
we looked at some of the ingredients being used in our iKidem 
medicine tlvat we could trace some of the origins back to Spain, to 
the New fforld, and to the Aztecs. Well, our people traditionally 
liave felt that those worked for them, and somehow if we can 
recognize that, then we can kind of understand sometimes their 
perception of the medical world. 

RESISTANCE TO DCXn'ORS 

My father-in-law died of canaer ♦a Couple of years ago, but he 
was 76 before he ever saw a doctor. And he wouldn't have seen one • 
then except: that he was very sick pud his chiildren insisted that he 
go to the doctor. The first time that h* went to the dofctor, they 
found out that he had a kidney infection due to urine backup because 
of a: prostate gland problem. And it took some treatment to get over 
this. But, you know, if you would have left it to him he never 
would haye made it. He wouldn't have known what was happening, but 
he wasn't about to go to the, doctor. 

He was supposed to go back for office visits and all that, 
but you op>*ldn*t get him back. It wasn't until a year later wh^ 
he had a tojEld heart attack that again' his children were able to 
get him back to the doctor. But this time for only one visit. Again 
he decided that was it. No more doctors, 

I think the following year we could tell something was wrong 
with him; he had a lot of weight loss and So forth*, and so my wife, 
his only daughter, is the only one that could push him around, so 
she insisted that he go to the doctor again. And he gave him a 
complete general medical and the doctor said, ."I 'don't see a thing 
wrong with him; he's as healthy as can be." And my wife said, "It 
s,eems to me that something's wrong with his mouth." And so the 
doctor examined it and did seem to find something there, so he 
referred him to an^ENT specialist and he did find a tumor in his 
8*ius cavity. Well, this meant hospitalization again. It meant . 
eventually Cobalt treatment and all that and I guess I can't repeat 
what he said here at BYU, but you can i^iagine -what he said. He. 
said, "I'll not go-back to that hospital even if I..." Well* whatever- 
he said. Anyway, he didn't go back and, of course, he died. I'm ^. 
only using that as an illustration of how resistive many of our 
people are, and I "don't think this is a unlrque story. Many of our 
people resist formal medical attention. So I don't think they are 
malingerers in the sense that tljey simply seek medical attention . 
for medical attention's sake. I think that when they do finally - 
seek it, they need it very badly. And we have to be very responsive 
to that need. And if they can't understand what's going on, or if 
• the doctor can't understand what's' going on, then, of course, I 
think there may be some question of the validity of the treatment 
that does take place. ^ , 
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ATION OF CmCANOS 

I was teiling Mrs. Haynie that I*Tn a rehabilitation specialist 
and in terms of treatment, we feel that there's an under-*utilization 
of rehabilitation services by the Chicano connnunity. And part of 
the reason is that the way our system works is that 3s we define 
eligibility soioeone has to be crazy before they can be eligible for 
rehabilitation* So here we go about that business of pinning labels 
on people before, we^ll serve them, instead of recognizing the needs 
as they really are* 

I^m glad to see we have some Chicanos at the State Hospital. 
It wasn^t too long ago I used to visit some of the state institutions, 
and I went to the State Hospital and I only. saw one Chicanita 
tnere. And I went to American Fork and I only saw about one Chicanita 
there. And then I stopped at the State Prison and I saw 140 there, 
and then one day I went to the State Industrial School and they had 
25% there, and I thought, "Our people areti^t crazy and they^re not 
dumb, but they^re sure irean." ^And it's interesting that the ones 
you get are coming in under forensics, as you call it. 



€3flCANO ALCOHDUCS 

I do work With some Chicano alcoholics* The approach that 
works for pe with them in a therapeutic or counseling approach is 
this: Part of the Mexican culture is informal* ^ou know, we don't 
always work through the institutions, so we're not that Experienced 
in formalizing things, like contracts and so fojrth; So amcrhg our 
people the word of^^onor is worth very much. And I've been able to 
capitalize on that in that I've taken somewhat of a behavioral 
approach and sometimes have established a behavioral contract with 
some of the alcoholics referred to me. And I don't call it all 
that, I just say, ^^Vamos a haaer im aauevdo.^'^ And through our 
aauevdo I say,, these are the things I'll dp, and these are the 
things they agree to do. Now they're usually pretty simple things. 
They've usually ^.ost their driver's licetise and they want it back 
and I say,. "Okay, if you'll come ^ee me for every week for six 
months, at the end of six months I'll^ write you a letter to the 
State Driver's License Divisi^Sn and I'll see that you get your 
driver's license back. In the meantime you come see me every week 
on an put-patient basis, that's your responsibility. I'm going to 
ask you if you've been drinking or. not, but you know, you don't- lie 
to me, you only lie to yourself^; , But I'm going to have to ask you 
if you!ve been drinking and I e^cpect you to maintain sobriety 
before I can do my part in this.** Well,^we specify each person's 
role in thlB^aauevdo or contract. And you'd be surprised how many 
have responded to this. I've had cases that some people would call 
losers, and others have called loser's losers, that it's Just amazing 
that poT la patahra they've kept their end up. And I have written 
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quite a few letters of recommendation to the State Licensing 
.Department to have them have their drivers license privileges 
restored. ~^ " 

And you know, these guys haven't let me down, and I've seen them » 
since. I got a call the other day from a gentleman that is a cement 
finisher. He*s doing great. He's maintained twro years sobriety and 
made more money last year than I did, for sure. And I have a couple 
who've worked at Kennecott and they*ve gotten back their jobs and 
have gotten back into their old jobs, which were very responsible 
jobs. And once in a while they'll call and say, "thanks," and I'll 
say, "What for? We just worked togethlr." 

I haven't been so concerned about what we talked about in our 
, counseling.' I said, "We*ll talk about anythi^g you want to." In 
other words, I haven *t tried and I'd like to gain more experience 
from Armando and those of you who've tried it; I've tried groups, 
couples* groups. But it didn't work for me in Salt Lake this far. 
Part of the reasoia it hasn't worked for me is that I work kind of 
hard to get the groups together, and the first meeting they say, . 
"Oh, you're so and so, aren't you?" "\eh, I'm your cousin. ^ And 
you know so and so," and before we gpt ^hrough I think everybody 
was related to each other. And so' as a iconsequeqce we couldn't 
get into very controversial areas because, you know, if I let down 
my defenses and say something, well, then it's going to be knbwn 
' to all the gente. So, I don't know how your experience is, but in 
my community, I guess it's smaller th^n it seems and so I- haven't J,, 
been able to be that successful in groups. Maybe I could get a 
group where they were unknown to each other and maybe we could 
work it. • 

I recall when we had some tragic incidents in Utah with the 
migrants because th^y couldn't benefit from on-§oing medical services, 
and I think that in this day and age that's tremendously unfortunate. 
And 1 thihk that possibly one of the most challenging things that 
I am concerned about is to build a body of knowledge, get people 
together like we are here today' and share concerns and interest's and ^ 
experiences with others and begin to build on a body of knowledge 
so that we can define the kinds of*problems our population 

experiences and then we can deal with them more effectively. %r 
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Health and Medical Services — 
Review and Summary 

By Orlcmdo^ Eivea^^ Sduaatioml 
PeyahoZogy], University of Utah 




Migrants have some very serious medical problems. They have 
a high rate o£ infant mortality, and a low life span. And in a 
day and age like this, even a high rate of tuberculosis. The 
nurses in our section were very concerned that our migrants weren't 
getting to migrant health programs, and we tried to understand 
why. Sometimes it's because the last time they reported for a 
health program they were deported from the coimtry. And so ^ 
sometimes they're simply afraid. And I think that this is' the 
key of what we were talking about. Kbw can we, in our programs, 
gain the trust of people so that we can serve them adequately? 
I think that bicultural awareness training and these kinds^ of 
tJrograms will help achieve 'this. In our cultural awareness tjMning 
program we developed for the highway patrol, they became concerned 
that we were confronting them. So the Governor suggested that we 
not be confronting. But how can you teacHf people effectively if 
you only work on the cognitive level? I think that this is 
something that we need to build a body of knowledge on, and it 
requires a tremendous amount of research to see what will get 
people to change. At any rate, cultural awareness is a problem. 
We recommend that our people in the health services ^d public and , 
social programs be more sensitive to needs of our owaf people. 

# 

Beyond cultural awareness, there are other problems, Armando 
Morales pointed out that In two communities that were matched by 
population and by percent of Spanish-speaking people (70% Spanish- 
speaking in both communities) one community had a mental health 
center with no staff indigenous to that community, and they had a 
great underutilizatlon of those services. They had 6% utilization 
of that service by the Chicanes in that community. In the other 
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cqpmuntty next to it, they had a u^ntal health center that was 
staffed entirely hy Chicanos, They had an pverutllization of those ^ 
facilities. As hi^h as 90% of the patients wer^ bfrSpanish-speAklng 
descent. The conclusion, then^ is that there is a need to bring into 
the programs people Indigenous to their own comaucuLty, The problem 
' is^ training. We need to start early in the high schools and junio^ 
high schools, and give students an opportunity to understand what 
s^me of these careers are. Most of "them are not aware of the 
opportunities, and they've never allowed thapaselves the option to 
plan for a careex as a nurse or a pharmacist or a doctor or what 
have you. A program was mentioned. called "Break-Through" at the 
University of Utah which is trying to do this very thing— trying 
to develop x^ersonnel in the health services • 

So, our suggested solutions are: 

1. Work toward getting some of our own people into the health 
services • . , 

2. Make tfe^se people already iiy those services more sensit;ive. 

I 

3. For those coming up for pre-training at universities and 
at other facilities, provide some sort of pre-training 
that will head them in the right direction and prepare 
them for training in the medical fields. 

The Indigenous Spanish-speaking staff seems to work. Where we 
really have the ability to relate to people, they will be responsive 
and the services will be beneficial. 
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Chicano Studies 



By Bemopdo Ortiz de Montettdno 
Director- af Chicano Studies ^ 
University of Utah 



PAST, PKESENT AND FUTUKE 

I^df like to give you a version of what I think the Chicano 
S|:udles curriculuxn courses have been, what they are now and what ' 
possible direction I think we should be taking in the future • ^Xh^n 
I*d like to discuss some institutional arrangements. 

In terms of where weVe been, Chicano Studies, like Black 
Studies, started out saying Brown is beautiful' in an affiirmatlon 
that what we had was worth having. It was pretty iftuch a renaissance 
of interest In pur culture and in our people. 

In the last few years', the trend has been towards critique of 
Anglo social science and a reaction against behavioralism in"^ the 
social fcciences> 

It's fairly well recognized that there^s a great evaluation 
going/ on. Whether it 1^ too soon or not Is another question. But 
the re-evaluation is definitely going on not only in the mipds of 
administrators atvd professors within the departments, but also 
aBK>ng the students in these sorts of programs. There are a 4ot 
of people seeking to ascertain the direction Chicano Studies and 
Ethnic Studies are going to hsive in the future. 

The future lies in going beyond that which Is* in essence a 
negative kind of research into a more analytical look into our 
society inarms of what really causes the problems of minorities 
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lin this society, analysts of institutional racism, perhap^ Internal \ 
colonialism modials, but a much more analytical and well documented 
l9Qic intO) our society. , v 

ApLm OF CONTR(WL-\VHO TEAC2IES WHAT 




1 . , OB^llB^titutioxial arraagen^ts, I think th^e are two very 
fcr'uciai tJitngs. One is who controls. Who contjrols the courses^ ^ 
who controls the teachers and who controls what gets taught. 
Secondly^ how do you aj^hleve i?hateyer program, whatever degree of 

i control you^want to ^^e? Do you build a separate department .^o 
you form alli^ces, ^^xst escactly how in the college or univer«.ty 
settings do you achieve what you want? - 



In my; job as an administrator I am involved with hiring 
teachers and afif signing them to courses. To do this we have an ♦ < 
elected advisory committee of facility and students who help to 
chocfse the faculty and the courses. And we always have a lot of 
tension about the question of who should be the one to teach the 
Chicano courses. Should it be someone who is a U»S. citizen who is 
bom here 9 or should he be bom in Mexico and jirought over, and 
how bid did he iCave to be before you no longer count him as a 
Chicano. Geography is also a problem. How far south do you go 
before you say Mexicans are okay, but Cubans ar^u't 'or Puerto 
Ricans or Chileans or what have you. You know the color is 
, right, the name is right but they're not from the right geographic 
place. . Or you have the problem of someone who is white ^ who is 
an Anglo, who's aull white on the outside and all brown on the 
inside so that he'ia more Chicano than most except that his nan^ 
happens be Jones or something. What do you do with son»body 
like that? How do you choose? In terms of doing good for 
Chicano Studies, is it better to have somebody Jones or Smith who 
really is a Chicano on the inside than to have somebody who's 
brown on the outside whose name is Gonzales who's^been selling 
you fox twenty years and has no aspirations in common with any of 
what we call Chicano. He really doesn't empathize with * the program 
at all but he's being used as a convenient name to satisfy a GW. 
This is a problem thati^w^*re really going to have to fftce. Because 
with the job scarcity nowadays, there are a lot of teachers and a . 
lot of people who haVe never been Chlcanos before, -if they have a 
chance, now call themjselves Chicanos and try to get in. on their 
OEO Affirmative Actiob/ So you have the problem of the right-^ing 
Cuban who now claims t^ be a left-wing social do-gooder. 

That's one aspect of who controls. Th^second aspect is who 
controls ultimately in terms of the course content. Are we going 
to run this thing so jthat the community an^ students can tell the 
faculty member what ije tan or cannot teach in the course. 

k\xLB gets into sbme verf d^erse ar^s of academic freedom. 
j:t's one thing to say, yes, we'^11 have^is course taught, &t yes, 
we would like to have this person teach a Qoursey but suppose he 
doesn't come out with what is politically popular at the moment in 
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his lectures. Do you fire him because he^s not putting out with • 
the current party line or whatever the shifting opinion may be? 
And again, who controls? ¥e have to start defining soiae of these 
things. Uf. to now In most Chicano Studies programs and in most 
Black Studies programs, there really has been no definition of 
these -issues. It's kind of on an ad hoc basis* 

WHY CONTROL 

\^ We have a classical example in the public school system and in 
many programs on college and university campuses. The jargon is 
that we as eflucators have the primary objective of providing eqixal 
educational opportunities for ^11 kiis» And that in order to 
achieve this we have fo make sure that every single youn^gster in 
any given Institution received the saleable skills that are •* 
necessary to enter into the irnrl rl nf i¥nrV rlfTTfrrninnrr^T , our peoale 
have not, up to thi^ point , .come out with thoseN^leable skills to 
go into the world of work and get the professionaT jobs that -have 
been available • And then to compoimd things, we* find that these 
same institutions are going to the Federal Government to take care 
of^the needs of minority people, and we're going to set up this 
program and we^re going to set up that program for ''disadvantaged 
cSalldren," and ^e're going to enrich curriculum, we're going to, 
provide for these yoixng^ters the opportunity to develop their, 
self-image^ to take cac^e of their bilingual'-bicultural needs. And ^ 
these institutions are receiving these funds under false pri^tenses 
because these funds in essence are not taking care of the needs of 
poor kids. And I would venture to say there are some whites who 
fall in the same category. Under Title I they should have been 
receiving better instruction in reading, and they're not getting it • 
And why is this .a problem? Because the community up to this 
point has not taken the bull by the horns and held. school 
administrators or university administrators accountable fo^ their 
actions. And this is" my feeling, and I feel very strongly about it. 

Every time I re^d a proposal at the State Department level, 
the first thing I look for and find th^e, is that the objective is 
to set up a parent advisory committee that will guide this program. 
And it^s on paper, but in reality it doesn't exist. ^ And ypu could 
look at any district in the state of Utah th^t has federal funds, 0 
knd you could fl^^ this jargon, parent advisory committee to guide 
the district to piake sure that objectives are achieved. And this 
is my gripe with Federal funding and even with local funding. 

A QUESTION OF DIRECTION 

\ I think we need to orient ourselves as to how we see the Chicano 
Studies program. Is it a way ofvprovidlng expertise '^or elementary 
and secondary schools, and helping provide materials for elementary 
and secondary' schools, or are we in •the job of teaching Chicanes 
about Chicanos, or are we in the job of helping people who are Chicano 
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to get through a regular education with, regular majors and minors 
aild put thfijo into broad areas, or are we trying to establish more 
Chicano experts* If we*re talking about teaching just Chicanes, 
we may be finding more Anglos ij^^ our classes and not really talking 
to the Chicano and not really dealing with him -much. And even if 
we do, we have the question of saleability. When they get through 
wit^ a major in Chicano Studies, what will they do with it? 
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Essential to a Successful 
Chicano Program 



By Cdflos Eequeda^ Aaademic Viae 
Pi^sident of the VniiSepeity of Utah 



In my position, I^m cliarged-^ttK the responsibility of not * 
only the Chicano, but the native American and the Black Studies 
program at the University of Utah, The most important factor in 
the development of Chicano Studies is that there has to be aiv 
understanding of the need for a program of this tjrpe not only 
administrati^ly but among all the different colleges, department^', 
etc* on the imiversity campus. It^s highly important that 
people realize t;hat Chicano Studies is not a program just to - \ 
satisfy the^aeeds of a- revolting community. The Chicano Studies 
programs, in order to become effective, need t^ very important " 
factors: one, a program that will allow our people to develop 
their self -image so that they too can learn about their country, 
their culture and the richness of their ancestry. Second, in my 
estimatio^^ a^very important factor, is the* fact that the Anglo 
community must participate in these programs in order for them to 
be productive, and the l^glos^ achievement in Ghicano Studies 
is for them to become aware of the beauty, the history, the 
cAture, of the Chicano community • There are two directions ' 
programs usually go if they are doomed for failure: pne^ they are 
started on soft money. Administrators say, "There's a himdred ^ 
and fifty thousand dollars. Divide it among tne three oi your groups 
and go to it," Usually what has happened, I*VB<seen this in 
Berkeley, California and a number of other institutions, is that 
this is just throwing a bone at a group of individuals who then 
start fighting over the crumbs. That ends the program- X think 
that the only way /ou' 11 .develop* a viable program is make it a 
part of the currioulum of the total university and it must have 
hard money. It must be funded just like any other progrto on the 
university campus. I think this is probably the most important 
factor, and if you were to look at the failures and the successes, 
you would find that the f inane; ing of this type of program is very 
important, 
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Curriculum Gonsiderations 

By ToinoB Btvernzj^ Associate Deem of 
the College of Muttidisaiptinctry %^ 
Studies s Univevsity of Texas at ^ 
San Antenio , 



There are four basic thinggt that oue has to look, at in instituting 
curriculum for a Spanish- Spiking American Studies program: 

/ First, Is students and cWmunlty. Ifiiat type of students do you 
V have In the unlversl^ty; what tjpe of commxinlty Is your university ^ 
located in? That's basic. ^ ' ^ * 

Second, I think^lils goes under adxainlstrat ion, the academic 
^ acceptance of faculties within the university. This problem arises 
bepause if you have a university already Established, usually it is 
not established with xmilti-^isciplinary or inter-sJisclplinary 
/ componWts. As a consequence, you have the faculfy jealousies, a 
feeling bf insecurity that is always involved in any type of ' . 
inter-disciplinary, multi-dtsciplinary academic orientation. The 
philosophy of the university will make a lot of difference to the 
academic acceptance. 

A third component, of^ourse, is the whole role of titte Spanish- 
American Studies curriculW, ) and I can only see it functioning as a 
multi--disciplinary role. 

Fourthi I think this is perhaps most important, it is the 
student saleability. The community asks, if you get a| Chicano Studies 
progr^, will my son or daughter be able to compete with another x 
person who is not in Chicano Studies? That was one tbllng* The , ^ 
student constituency oi San Ancbnio was another* VSia^ was it they 
really wanted? What kind of job^?. So we li^d to face the problem 
of. otfienting a curriculum towards the Spanish-speaking, problems. ^ 
And we came up with thelldea of multi-disciplinary studies.'sXt was 
developed with a hard mdney orientation very definitely,. ^ /■ ■ 
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Pertinent QiiestiDns and Problems 



fii:peootr, Feaae'^T^s/ College D.eg^e 
Progt^m;, State UniverSity College '^^ 
at Broakpojrtj New York 



The fijlfet qua^on relating to ctirric^luan should be the 
constituency, or tfa^ cl^eixtelle . What kind of student are you 
directii^g this at? /vhat is that "Student *s goal in being involved' 
in the program? QBes he «ant what you might call job or c&reer, 
ox simply. lifa-»tf le orientation. ' 

■ • & 

The problem of "^hpther or not it should be a multi-disciplinary 
or inter-disciplinary or a jaajor typfe of program is important. I 
tend to think that inter-disciplinary would be better. That way 
the Chicano Studies program might service a number of traditional 
academi^c departments.^ , ^ 

Also important is the question of use of conanunity resources 
in stsacturi>*fe the Curriculum. When you ^structure a curriculum, it 
is ijnpoVtant Vtt) use the first hand sources that you have right 
there in the M^ican-American community. I noticed that the president 
of Sranford is looking |pT an assistant to the presideriip for Chicano 
affairs. The job description as it wa^ written up, very heavily 
eujphasized the matter of bringing the community into the universitte'' ^ 
plaijning and having an interfacing of community and university 
efforts on the behalf of the Chicano. 




Another area that is certainly going' to Be, in question is one 
of control, \iiii6h was mentioned by Mr. Montellano. I was* very 
1?truck in reading the plan of Santa Barbara filiat was printed in 
1970 or V7i which descr:^^s the manner in which Chicanos might go 
about setting up Chicano bttjdia^pro grams. It^s very thorougli, 
it*s very well thought out, it covers just about every possible 
aspect. One s^tence that really stuck out in;^y mind is that 
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Chtcano* should be yery awate as they plan their programs, that 
' tftefe' v&li be Anglos that will want -to subAjert tTienx ^d .ifljejre will 
Mexican-Americans who will help the Angles. Once you get into 
the' Chic^o Studies area, there is the whole. political contBol^ 
.problem that is going to he a very difficult one. \ ^P ^ 
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GurriGiiIpii--- Review and Summary 

' ' By Elaine K,- Milter 
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ERIC >. 



^, Very btlef ly :i we discussed three main topics: 

?irst of all, the curriculum worisshop was entitled, "Spanish » 
Speaking American Studies Programs Ver/ guicl^y and in an / 
unspoken fashion we' were talking about Chicaiio Studies. I thinU ^ 
that that.cblored and setvthe tonfe for a -great deal o:^ wl^t 
happened afterwards and clearly wa^ not a discussion of* Spanish-- 
Spea|^±ng American v3tudie# programs* I intend to be d^scrif^tive •and 
not evaluative, • . * * " ' ,^ * - ' 

, ^ ■ - . ■ . , ;. ■■. ; ' •. 

Secondly, while it was ipiended ta be a higher educatjlon ' 
discussion, '^iji response, to the expressipti ^f some intair^t from • j 
patticipants we also dealt very brj.efly witH, hfgb school . ' ' / J/ 

curriculuril. • ' , * . . ^ 

Third^-y , a broad comment in order to put this fh perspective 
was that we' idjenti*f led out^ task as identifying the questions that ' . 
should be fiske<^ rather than formulating the ideal phifcano Studies ' - - 
pSrogram^ Afxd we came -up wl^^the following questions, as a group;* 

1, 'In foriAilating a ifhicano Studies program, for whom is _ * 
. the program intended^ ^ * ^ , 

^ 2\ What is the puriJose^of the program? ' ^ V * ' ' ^ 

3. How shoi^d It^be .structured?' / . ) <^ ^ ^ ' 

V And ea^h of these se^ to lead ^foNibou!^ five or six i>thfer quesfcioVis 
' which in turn^lead to more.. But we got probdbjLy about two or tjiMe \^ 
layers deep. ; - ' , ^ ^ , 
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CUERICULUM OB JECnVES 

' ■ • • ' ' 

For whom would such a program be intended? For eacanrple, people 
bring many different p,ers6|ial agendas to <he idea of a Chicano Studies 
program. Is it ior. Chlc^nos, is it for Anglos, or for both? More 
specifically, is it to teach Chicanos' about Chicanos? ^Is it to ^ 
teach AngXt)s about, Chicano^? Is it to teach Chicanos about Anglo 
institutions--what haM ionei wrong with them? Or is. it simply ^9 
teach Chicanos in thfbtftadest sense of^the word?" Kow whatever ^ 
philosophical orientation, whatever the decision about tWpeifspective. 
the impiicat ion^f or curriculujtf are obvious . " What should ^e • ^ ; 
purpose of such ^ program be? - That again has to come from^he way 
in which you identify the clientele. Should this be a.progi^am that 
prepares Chicanos for the job market— in Anglo terms generally? (>c 
should this be the kind of progMu. that informs. Anglos in pre-i>rofe8sional 
or professional programs .about the needs of a Chicano community? ^ . 
. Or of a Spanish^speal^ing- community?- These are t'wo very different 

tasks. "' •* \ ^ ' - ^ .. * 

ORGANIZATION SratCTUIffi FOE A CfflCANOPRTO ^ 

This, in turn, ^Wits ^ Lot of questions about how the program 
8houl4 be structured. Should it be structured as .a departmental 
major^as a separate department? Or should it be structured as a ' 
broader interdisciplinary pr^gram^ith roots in the more traditional 
academic disciplines? I think that pror and cons were discussed 
for both of these types of structures. Very -brief ly* some of the 
pros -for ah injfcetdispipli'nary program wou^d be that the' influence 
is perhaps more pervasive throughout the ins titutttJn. If yoU have ^ . 
people coming from 'sociology^ anthropology.;--fo>i^gn language, • • ^ • 

medicine, the sciences, (from a very pragmatic pMnt of l^iew) you 
have- less of a sitting-duck type of program. Vll^ ±t comes to T 

' questions about financing different^ kinds of 'programs,. if you have 
o3e vWry^dentifiAble one sitting oik there alone, it s mor^^likely . 
to get siot doVn in 'any Kind of Mo Hats and cents c%unch. That 
would bp the pragmatic-^ The- philosopm-cal* and perhaps the m6r,e . ^ 
idealistic is-. that the -influence perhaps can be made mote all • 
pervasive if you strudteure it as^int^rdisciplinary type of endeavor. 
Also; from ttfe point «f view of personnel— at this time, while - , 

Chicano ,Studi^s.as well as American. Stud^s and Black Stpdies 
proferams are perhaps not consideled inCelUctually "or Academically . • ^ 
mature in the sense tKa.t the othe'r more traditional disciplines are, ' 
you perhaps .gtand a' better, chance of -getting a solid rejected 
pfogxam if you get people Vith t/aditi*>nal credentials, tRat i^^, a 
go^ anthropologist,, a, good soci9logi8t, and sq forth working in . 

\:this interdisciplinary program, but with a home base- (a departmental 
appointment) in one of Ae other dep*artments. . " ^ . 



THE COMMUNmrS ROLE , , 

A lot of concern was expressed about the importance of involving 
the Chlcano or the Spanlsh-speakCng conaounlty in the prograsu A lot . 
of talk has gone on about the university being responsive po connaunity 
needs. Some of the pragmatists say that this is because of the concern 
^bo^it numbers, and if %re 're going to get numbers then weVe got to 
start 'responding td the needs as the comaunity perceives them and 
"stop dictating to the conmmnity what we perceive their needs ought 
to be. The Spanish-sp,eaking cOTjmunity ought -to be a source of 
pressure for the heirarchy in the administration of the college or 
university, and also, very realistically, it should be a source of 
Insight into the true needs of the Spanish-speaking community. 

I, . ■ > 

THE SERVICE FUNCTION 

If this is envisioned as an interdisciplinary or as a service 
type of e^ideavor, that is, providing information for people who are 
going to work with Chicano or Spanish-speaking communities, this ^ 
kind of thing is already being done and certainly can be expanded 
upon in the areas of medical and paramedical professions and the 
teaching profession. On my own college campus there is a suamaer 
program of intensive Spanish for those who are intending to student 
teach, ife^re near Rochester, New York, which has a community of . 
about 20,000 Puerto Ricans. There are a lot of Mexlcan-Aner leans , 
b^t the largest Spanish minority Is .Puerto Rican. In the area of 
medical servitjes it*s quite obvious what kinds of things t:an be ' 
done. 

HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM - 

Touching very briefly on high school curriculum and what kinds 
of inroads could be fliade and what kinds of Ijnprovements couid bk, 
made in the area 1>f informaticp about Chicanos and^ Chicano Studies, 
I think the opinion that was most articulately expressed^ and I • ^ 
t;hlnk. that everyone agreed with, Vas that if social , studies 
curricula per se is improved in the high schools, it: will ine^?^tably 
involve incorporation o'f.the klflds of ^things that the^^aniah--^ 
sipeaking community is^ concerned with.* That is, that hStory wilt^ 
stop being the Anglo interpretation, as one member of the panel 
put' it, of how' we justly and rightly took over land from someone 
else, and it will be reworked in a way^..^at will accurately reflect 
th^ involvement of the minority groups /^^at^s simply one example 
of many. 




THE CHICANO STRUGGLE- 
BARRIERS m EMPLOYMENT, 
EDUCATION AND GOVERN>|ENT 
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3 Why A Chicano Moveiii9iit 



ERIC 



By Orlando Rivera^ Eduaationat 
Psychology^ Unvversity of Utah 



/ 



It^s vei^ unfortunate that the Chlcaao has to have a situation i 
In this. country today where he is number one in une&ployment. His 
uneiaployiaent ranges from 15 to 25 percent In a country where overall 
unemployment Is between five and six percent^ Any time that 
unemployment In this country gets clo^e to 6% we become very 

concerned because that smacks of a r^pcesston. Right away we see ^ \, 

econmlsts and others doing something to keep the uneoqjloyment 
rate down. When you have a community where moet of. the people 
are Spmployable yet there is a 15-25% unemployment rate, then you ^ 
*donSt have a recession, you have a serious depression in that 
coufisunity. In most Chicano communities that is what exists, a . * ' . 
serious depression. , * 

» ■ « 

With an. economic depression of that type, you- see all kinds of *; 
other concerns. Poor people simply can^t provide for enriched 
environments to help prepare their children educationally.^ Quite, 
often both the, man and, the woman Jiave to work. Often the alternatives 
for chilSren in these homes are such that they cannot give 
themselves the optloji-to go to college or even to* go to high 
school, because' they have a^ loyalty to their family, and they 
fe^l a'^need to work to help their family. So, high unemployment 
is very devastating, and we need to continue to discuss phat at 
length* , , , . ' ^ ' ' 



I think, that we understand that the problem exists, , Inasmuch 
as it exists, 'scaaething has to be done about it. And this is one 
of the reasons for the existence of the Chicano "movement. 



Unemployment is not the. "only problem. We have people that are 
employed, but it*s heart-breaking to see our people tinderemployed . 
We have very capable, skilled people who ^uite often are in Jobs 
that are not as high paying as they can handle. Quite often, they* re 
not In supervisory positions as they might be. l^ny of our people 
are only given jobs at: entry levels, and from there it*s very 
difficult to advance. Not too long a|o I was asked to inirestigate 
a Case in Salt 'Lake City. As I investigated the one case I became 
aware of apother. This was a man who was working at an entry level 
Job of grinder in a metal manufacturing firm. Th^^ grinder has the 
dirtiest job, and the lowest paying job, and if he survives he ^ 
might get promoted. to a welder ^s helper, or a machinist of Something 
like that. . And this one . Chicano was there, and he''d beeq there for 
three and a half years, and we wondered, sd we asked him, "How cbme 
you're "still a grinder?" And he said that he redlly Wasn't happy 
with it. "Well, why don't you express a grievance about 'it?" He 
^said because he was so worried' that if he did express a- grievance 
about it that they might fire him. 1 And he needed his job to. pay ^ 
the rent and put the beans on the table. He didn't have the kind 
of security that he needed to be_^able even to express a grievance. 
I didn^t have anything to lose so I a^ked the foreman, "How come 
you still hdve thife fellow at the grinder level when that young 
man over there is a welder's helper now,- having only been a grinder 
for three months and another guy is an apprentice helpe:^ in the 
machine shop and they have better wages?" He was astounded that ' 
I would have the nerve to ask such a question, and after he got 
out of his shock he'^ald, "We can't move him out of there; tie doe,s 
the work of two men," And we find these ca"Ses over and over again. 
Thanks to the Chicaho movement, he got a 78 cent per hour rai^e 
And a prtjmotion. ^ i * . . 



EDUCATION ANirSDaAL MOBILITY > , 

% <\ » ■ . 

'Most,^f our people work e^tjaet in service occupations in labor 
types of Occupations, and very few In the tecl^ical,' managerial- or 
professional occupations. The classic route to social mobility is 
t|irough' community development, and we're not into that as much as 
we'd like". • Social science tells us the 'fast route is through 
education. .We have students^ now at the universities and coll^eges 
^^ho are moving through the professional schools and are beginning 
to prepare for jobs. However, for many years we'ye been dealing , 
with some of our publisj^gencies in' the state. Every time^ w'e deal 
witl\ a' public agency they say, "You j;hie«nos, always want 'something 
for Nothing. We want ^o hire Chicanos, but you don't;,..have any that 
qualify.'" Well, by qualifications they meafit certain 'kinds of . » 

credentials. And I .could argue that a .long time, but I'm not going 
to in this session. We finally did graduate some, and we' have a . . • . 
young man. who graduated from the University of Utah and he's applying 
for k job an{| hk can't get' it, either., S^'if ^a-duca^i^n won't work * 
either, what can we do? ^ > . !''-*• " " ' ' 




REMOVING ARTIFIGIAL BARRIERS 



I don^t knov if any of you vatched the Dialog progrkm^ last 
night, but I thought t« meeting with. the State Board was reasonably 
orderly, but gameone sav it as being a place where we went and 
stomped and sang. Well, maybe we have to stomp and sing if we^re ^ 
going to opep up* positions for Chicano^ anywhere. The only way we 
can ever do it is to work with theXsystem in such a way that we 
change some of the rules that amount^ to what might be described 
as artificial barriers* Let me give you an example of a rule"^ that 
acts as an artificial barrier. Some of our people are screened 
out of job^s with, the "use of testsj. even though those tests in no 
way predict performance on the job. The only reason you shoiild. 
have a test is to see if a^ person is proficient in a skill that 
will. predict his or her perfoifaance on the job. But because certain 
tests are used that . are invalid for our people for whatever 
reason, they are screened out of jobs, and that^s been our 
history^, Consequently, we have to begin to try to remove some I 
of thosfe artific^^l barriers. We hayen^t, as yet, been successful 
in changing the tests. I hope it is possible, A couple t?f 
weeks ago^Qvernor Rampton asked that I serve on a Utah State 
Merit, System, Every time I accept one gf tiaose posit fons I feel 
frustrate^ becauste it's not as easy to change things as you'd like. 
Buti hopefully we will begin to make ' sci*eening processes more 
valid in predicting job performance. 

Another way. we aire" attempting to remove barriers is to get 
agencies to write jolj descriptions that will fit our people. I 
remember the flr^t time we established a bilingual position. One^ 
of the |)erspnnel guys at the Utah State ,Personnel Office stuck 
his finger in my nose and sai^, ^'Don't^you know this is America 
and that English is the language ipoken here?" it t*ook all the 
strength that ' I could muster not to. poke him in the nose. I- 
poked him pretty seriously, verbally, but that didn^t ^change him. 
It tp^k a. lot of work, but we did establish ^ bilingual position. 

And then we had applicants for the position.* I^m not mentioning 
this to be negative but tb give^^^u a feel for what we are doing. 
We! re trying to get Chicaiios in positions within State agencies so 
that we can Institutionaliza Chicano input into those agencies. ' 
We want person^ there, that Understand our people so that they can' 
serve them effectively. 'And one way to do tfhis is to get jobs . ^ 
for our po^i^e at all the jdiff|frent levels lof the hierarchy, frbm 
management down through supervision and the , providers of services. . ^ 
Well, we were lucky to get a ^osltif?u finally defined as bilingual; 
And you ^ow what? W^ had 150 .ex-missionaries who spoke Spanish 
apply^'^oiv the jol?. . And' if you use the Spanish test^ they would do 
better fbr the jdb than we would -because they speak Spanish better ^ 
than- we do. . YouM be surprised .how many of these kinds;of positions- 
ate filled by ex'-mlssionarle.s . Well, this begins ,to create kind of 
a tense 'situation, -bee^se we^X^ trying to create jobs for the ^ * 
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Chicanos and we end up not doing it backuse they^re taken by others^ 
We have a lot of people such as ex-tanfssionaries wlto g^re very sin cere 
in their committment, to try to help our people. But one of the ways 
they can help is to recognize some of the things that we^re. doing 
and >bow back gracefully, ^ 



P AtERN AUSTIC HELP NOT NEEDED 

Sid Shreeve made. a little bit of a tactical error about what 
Chicanos thinlc when 1xe said that Clark Knowl ton is the chief of the 
Chicanos, We'really like Clark, ,He^s really mature and he 'is the 
kind^ of guy that can be very graceful and stay in the background,. 
But to say that Clark Kno^lton ia the chief of Chic^nos; in the 
V country is really an insult td any of us in s^jj^ing that we can^t do 
our own thing. So I kind of wish he hadh*l5^*''^id it, and I bet 
Clark Knowlton do^s, too, We can^t afford tl\^ because if the 
Chicano community were ever to agree to being put in a position 
where we have people that want to do good for our people,, you ktiow, 
whe^e the do-^gooder cbmes ^d d^es good for kis, then we would" 1>e 
jij^ing we^re helpless,^' we ^ re powerless, we^re unable to dq^aaything 
for ourselves, we hope someone else will come al Qng j j p i^ ^ ^-tto^ 
something for us* And we hear that occa4iorially^r people whb have 
given up. Th0y say, ^^Ojald que nos i^ig(m la aynda^^^ fwa hijpe 
they ^11 help, ) Weli;y' we can^t afford that. The day. that'.we have ' 
a Chicano movemeht that says let someone else be paternalistic, 
toward us and dc^good for/us, we might as well lay down and diei, 

sure that . the LDS Church teachings don^t accept that ^because 
we believe that everybody, including Chicanos, should he^mle to ' 
do for themselves. But the only way a person can do for himself 
is if he has tliat opportunity. Well, this is why we*re sensitive 
ih that area. - 

CULTUftAL AWARENESS TRADVfiVG 

We^re hoping, as Dr. Morales said today, t;Iiat we can begin to 
have respect for each other even if we^re culturally different. 
And to have respect for each other, we have to understand each 

''other an& be awaire of each other. We woiU-d hope that the youth 
Coming up through colleges now could take classes tjlat would expose 
them to information and experiences with people that are culturally 

♦ different. With that kind of education they're prepared fv 
job; if a person doesn't have that kind of education, he^s vxi 
educated ^ iVe talked to teachers who say, **In all my classes 
education I wasn^t prepared to go to teach at Jefferson School 
Salt Lake City. They didn^t te^ch me anything to help me cope ' 
..with fhat situation J* They were'^mis-'educated • I feei sorry for 
someone who happened to be trained in Alpine School District and 
never got to associate with a Chicano j And^ then if he couldn't 

''get a job in Alpine School District, he mi^it go t^o East liA.. or 
Denver or parts of Salt Lake City or what have yoii^ and unless he*s 
had these kinds of classes, he^s poorly prepared^ We^hope that you 
graduating students are well prepared' with a Spanish-^speaking 
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American kind of studt^, Indian ^udt^s and so forth. Then If you 
really are prepared-^lf the Chlcano had his way — weM simply get 
rid of the people that are in the jobs now and ask you to' take, them* 
That^s about impossible, but that^s^the way we feel. ^ 

The next step is training state employees. We've tried to ask 
the Governor, and he ^s been res^onsiVe, and the Ut^ State Legislature 
has been responsive, and they'^ve allocated money for us t<o conduct 
what is' calJ.ed Cultural Awareness Training -to State Employees • We 
hope that education can bring change, tha;t by giving cognitive ^ 
informat^idg^ to state employees, that maybe they ^11 become more 
sensitive to the cultjural differences that exist, We'^re pessimistic 
because, you^d be surprised, we've talked to people such as social 
workers, and teachers, and they'^re as red'-necked as anybody I've 
foun)i^ And we don-'t change them; they only b*ecome more defensive, 
and ^hey have all the answers! But we hope that , eventually they can 
subscribe somewhat to the notion of cultural pluralism and be able 
to deal with all our citizens. This isn't an is^ue that applies 
only to Utah and to states In the Southwest. Last week I was in 
Washington, D.C., and X didn^t have to speak a word of English 
because everywhere I went I found people that^sppke Spanish, And 
this is the casp in Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Florida,' 
New York, wher^er you go. - So. nowadays fjrfre is ireal opportunity 
for people th^t kre bilingual and that kre trained to be culturally 
sensitive to the issiles that we're confronted with, and that can'' . 
help with these situations. ^ 
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Struggle >Vith Establishnwnt 



By Oartoa Esqueda, Aaadmias Viae 
President i University of _ Utah 



\ 



There are several basic reasons why colleges and universities • 
and other agencies that employ people get involved in the area of 
recruitment. There is a definite need for people vho are semsitive 
to the needs of minpHty greups. But I'm sorry to say that perhaps 
the biggest influence in developing affirmative action programs at 
all levels is the^act that the Federal Government says, '*If you 
don give equal opportunity to pjeople, you are going to -lose 
money." , And I think that this is probably the biggest door 
opener that I have seen in my toavels throughout the Southwest. 

As I assess the picture Of the Chlcano and for that matter the 
Black \md the Native American in the state of^ Utah, I find thafc the 
problems of the 'tainorities are quite similar. But the Chicano in 
Texas, Arizona, California, and in Utah and in every state, I would 
venture to say, in the Southwest, has the jijorst problem. We have 
the lowest educational attainment. We have the lowest family income 
of any ethnic group in' the Southwest other than the Indian on the 
reservation* And have you ever stopped to thinkwhy ^his i^? How 
many of you know of a Chicano doctor or a Spanish^speaking doctor 
in this state? Or do you happeti to Itnow an attorney who is a Chicano? 
Or do .you happen to know a school administrator, a school 
super in t endant , or a school principal or a director of Title I at ^, 
the State Pepartmept level? Have you ever stopped to think about > 
this? Can any of you tell me that these positions arfe open to our 
people? And have you ever stopped to think, "Why Is this?" We 
live in a cbuntry. and in a state in which we say that al% people 
are equal, but if this is so then where are our people? Where are 
the Blacks and .the Native Americans in positions ^ of leadership? 
^Yoix know th^at every once in a while when my ^ri^d Orlando Klvera • 

_ ^ ■ 
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and Epiianlo Welch and a few of tha other Chicaaos in the state 
of Utah- have th^ audacity to go tjo a State Board of Education to 
try and find out the answers and Iwe are labeled as trouble laakers. 
■^sj^d many tfmes, unfortunately, thk news media pick out things that 
• we say, and deem our behavior as that of revolutionaries. But let* a 
. get "the whole story out, It*^s unrorjtunate that people often don*t 
take tiua time to find out why it i* t^» a group of people have a 
confrontation with the establishment, Whether it be the State Board 
of Education or a , local school district, or a private enterprlse- 
But 'the answer is very simple. The State School Board advertised 
a position at the state level for a dixiector of Title IV. \yhey 
have always told us, "Give u^ the candidates, give us people who 
are trained, who are campetfent, and we'll hire them," WelL^ we gave 

• them five of 4the most competfent people the state of Utah and in 

• ourt^ estimation they hired the one that was the most incompetent. 
*? ■ In the first place, one of the job requirp^ents was that this 

individual must be fluent in Spanish, and^N this individual can say, 
?Cpmo esta Ud.? B^enas ixndes^ and ha8ta\ta vista. I would venture 
to say that many of your freshmen here at BYU c^ speak a lot better 

< Spanish than the indlyidual that was hired to see that local 

school districts were implementing programs for the Spanish-speaking 
' stutl&nts. They say, "Give us a candidate who has the qualifications." 
For' your information we gave them two Chicanes with Ph.'D.^s and "" 
you know we're growing,- too, in our maahlmo as Chicanes , We • 
allowed two women — two very lovely women--to apply for the position. 

' One of them is a teacher at the College of 'Eastern Utah with a 
Master's degree and several years of experienc^e;. another one is a 
graduate of the University of Utah with a Master's degree who was 
working with a very large f firm in Wisconsin dealing with the 
problems of ethnic minorities. The fifth candidate was a vice- 
principal in the Salt Lake School District.' But when they went 
through the' system, the.^ were ask^d 'about their allegiance to the .' 
* . district and to the administration. The jolf description itself 
specifies that this individual must develop better communicatixan 
between the minority community and the state institutions of 

.^-instjjuction', and tjiat he or she has to be an advocate to make 

" sure that the minority groups are attaining educationally and 
that we are implementing i innovative programs. All of these things 
are Important in the job description, but somehow or other our 
•applicants zeroed out because their happened to say, "1 believe in 
th^ conmunity, and there pjayJje.a time when. even..th9Ugh_.you*re. py • 
boss, I may have to go aga*inst-^yi?,ur wishes, not because of 
disrespect, but because I have a ^halTStige* I have a job to do 
:^r the minority coratounity . " ' " . 

. . So"*' it turns out that' the State Board of Education selected an 
Individual who, we were told by his supervisor In our jigighboring i 
l^nstltution at Weber State, was given a B.A. degree because they 
wanted to get him out of\;here\ This was an. individual' who ti^d 
admini^ered our federal projects, or maybe five, and 'had ruined' • 
them. And this is the type. of individual that the State Board of 
Education selected to implement a progr^ jtq upgrade minorities. 

• We would have b^ei mucffi happier i^ they had' gotten an ^^glo in there _ 
who was sympathetic, regardl'ess of the qualifications and -who could 

• say, "Buenoa^diasj ?Ccmo esta Ud.? or Go .down to the harrio and, 
•?c6mo le va?f' . • * . » ' 
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Armando keeps telling lae that it doesn^t matter how you speak^ 
as long as yotTdeal with people with respect, Axid we really 
believe this^ ^And honestly, when we approached Super iatendant 
Talbot, we appiroached him with the idea that he had made a mistake ^ . 
and that a change had to be made. Well, we got \a typically 
beaurocratic answer ,*"I^m sorry. The decision has Been made," The - 
name was given to the State Board and the individual has a posit toti. 
So we t6ld him, "The* alternative is that we^re going to talse hell." 
Maybe he thought that we weren^t going to do it, that maybe it was ' 
an idle threat, but we* re raising hell. 

If any of you have followed the newspapiixs, you saw where as 
a last resort, a cotmaunity representative -of the ^^le state of 
Utah' appeared before the State Board and demanded tihat that institutio?! 
provide the same opportunity that your brothers. and sisters and 
that your mothers and fathers have had available to them. We want 
nothing morte, and this is what we told them. We want to make ^sure 
that pur Chicatfltos in Salt Lake or in Price or in Tooele, or in 
Ogden, regardless of whether they live in the barrio or An the more' 
affluent areas, have the same opportunity^f or education. And we^ 
mean business. And we're no% here to plead to you to do us a favoir. 
We are here to demand that this elected body, representative of the 
people of Utah, .give Chicanos the recognition that they deserve and- 
the opportunity that they^deserve, not ^s Chicanos but as human 
beings. And I'm vd^y happy to say that after several verbal 
exchanges and accusations (that didn't follow parliamentary 
procedure) that the State Board of Education ordfiVed the State 
Superintendant to form a Task Force comppsed of the Governor's 
Chicanq Advisory Cdmm^ttee. members of the State Board of Education, 
and member % of the Super in Cendant ' s staff 'to develop a plan that 

* would be implemented for thai State Board of ]^uC9tion, , It waflf A 
confront^ ion, and I t'hink that in the ^xf^cBBB of toakfag cjhkng^s * ■ 
tome aboiat in. the state pf^ Utah we're go>Lo^g to antagonize some * 

* people, but we'te going t^ convince some people that our- cause is 
just.. We 'don't want to put teachejs in the public schools who are 
not well trained jus because they're Chicanos, We don't want 
school adm^inistrators who- don't know anything aboujt: administering 
schools. We don't want to produce doctors at the University of 
Utah that just go through the motions, because ,v^e are not going 
to put our *ves in their -hands if they're not well trained. We 

, don't want attorneys to go out into^he field who can't win cases. 
So) we don't want anything other tjian the opportunity to train o^r - ^ " 
people to' go out and do the job that we -know they can do. ^ W? ^ 
sometimes are faced with. what some people refer to as reverse ' 
discrimination.' Because .you are bein^ trained in this institut-icn, 
and you're going to 50 out into t;he world .of \<ork, yoi>'re going to 
run into incidents wWEre out people are going to be competing for 
positions that you want,* and you're going to say, "I'm trained^ and 
why should they hire an India^ c^r a Black or a Chicano because I 
can do as good a- job, ^ but thyy have, preference because t^hey're 
minorities.^' Keep in mind one thing, that»th^ Chicanos, Blacks, 
iiative Americans, and oth^r .-minorities ,* have faced this far a hundrfed 
years. And when you have faced this for a hundred yearj?, then you'll 
be catching up with' us, and* it kind of hurts. 
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There may be a little reaehtJteut if this ±b the first tiae you've 
Heard a Chicago say, 'To heJJL with the system; it^s not working for 
US, aud we^ra going to dolour danndest to make it work for usj^ But 
ve are, and you better believe it« 

* * . 

I vas alirays very impressed with an eaEpressiom that jay father 
taught. ise« Qe was que of £hose people that ^Aaqe to this countzV 
liuring the Mexlran Rfvoiutlou, He was one of those people who vas 
^aing to return to his country, and' he never becmnp. a cltiaenv He 
learned. English, hut he always wanted to go back to Mexico,, ahd he 
never went back, Ble lived In this country and he taught us several . 
things, among them' to respect the rules and regulations of this 
coxm£ry,-. respect this country, and r^^spect the flag, "And remember' 
one thing," he said, "I learned this in my home country , the eaylQg 
th^t Zapata, the Revolutionary,, had, ^La tierra qa del que la 
ta'olJa^ffl; (The land belongs to those who toll it Bul^ unfortunately 

we keep, tciiling It, and it stiU belongs to you, and we want a little 
bit of ^ that land back, thank you. - 



COMMENT BY 08LANDQ SIVEEA 



Carloa used the State Board of EjJ^cation as an Example of ad 
institution we're working with. If you multiply that 20 or 30 tlstes,. 
you can see how many other insj;ltut ions that>^*ye d6ait with. 
Someone said that pbwer corrupts and absolute ^ power c<|rrupts. absolutely. 
And this la observed by us as Chicanos. Maen we don^t have a voice ^ 
in something j then we. don't have any of the power. Ve ' re. p%>werl^8s ^ ' 
vrfi^ we' try to work with the system, 

I might shiy?e*wi|h you what happened to Carloai Because of 1 
the courage tOi^^i^ijU^tth^ome of these ins 1 1 tut ions as you can see 
he ils v^z;^ candid,- pieople. in those institutibns have had the nerve 
to call' his boss .asltlng^ th4t ~6ith«x he pull back or lif possible, 
that he be dismissed froia- his job. . To me that's the\ ultimate in 
CQ^rruption. ,But that doesn't bother him veiy^much bi^auaye his 
principles are greater than the need fox one. job.* , , ^ . 
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By Tan% Eivaa^ Aasistant St/ipesHnten^enti 
Los Angeles City Ifnifved School Diet3*iot 



lECOGNmON OF. SPECIAL NEEDS 

You heard A2;inando say that he was coasidered a forillliGmt' aoroQ 
m ele^tary school. ,1. was put In Wlai re,dlBg cl„... or - ' 
Special (training classes » but the one thijig t^t saved me was goodj^ 
teachers ; the teachers recognized that T d[ld no^ beiloxig in bhose > 
classes and soon t^d oie out* However , many of my little school 
friends who I felt had greater potential, than/ 1 had are suffe^^ng 
today becauselof lack of understanding on the.^at^f' o:^ teachers « 
I was bom and raised in L,A, We have the largest 'Me:tican«rAsKrioaxv 

population of any city in 'the Southi^st* Hiat *is my^ t>ec)cgrot4?id • * ' 

i * * • 

■ ' • * * • \. 

I am sesponsible for the personnel d;ivision of the LlA* 

City Schools. Ve have a cross^sectlon of students , from thd atud^t^ 

who ha^ entered the, country for the first time at the kindergarten, 

level who comes from) a hofie speakiiig only Spanish to th^ twelfth 

grader p trained with Mexico finest secondary education, who is 

looking forward. to a' college education. , We in L.A. ^ace the 

problem of . providing some kind of program for these Chicanos* X 

like to look at things in perspective. Any o5 you who are in 

special editcatpiojh know t^t we as educators try to start students 

-from where they aire and take-them as far as they can 'go; 'That a 
basic in education.. We take the chiXd that has very bad eyesight, 
arid we don* t vhesttate to^ work in small classes foi^ him. Ife call 

, them sight-saving classes. We increase the Intensity of ^ the light,' 
aijd we produce books with la^ge type. And yet I think that we have 



f Allftd to rftcognlze that principle vltb. ragard to thifr Kea:ican~ 
Aa^lcAxi 8tud«nt,i&o faces a unlqise type of educational clialleuge<^] 
don't BAf haiKilcapi I aay ebaUenger In iaany c^se* we fuiven*t 
looked into the etrengtha that, the strident Oiaa, For exaaple, 
' take the student that coa»a to ^»s already IJ^terate in Spanish; he^ 
^rp£dy knows hov to read and writej instead of building that 
strength we say that it*s all wrong. And you have coMpanies' 
saying, "Tfe haven *t got any place for these Chlcanos." And yet in 
California, any School that is built today w>re than one, story high 
must provide' rasps for a person who has Crutches or a wheelchair to 
move* froia one flbor to another. 

THE MESA^ SYSTEM I 

«e have no opposition to the* merit Systaa as long as it does 
'tiot erolude, and I don*t think -that that is t||^ intention of* the * 
laarit system, in the L.A. City School District we used to have a 
rule of five. You picked onA of the ^ive top candidates. No 
thought was ever given that there be unique teacher requirements. 
However, the demogrephic makeup of our district has changed and 
consequently the teachers that we are looking for and that aany 
schools should be looking for fall in a different category frraa the 
fom»rly prevailing middle class ma jo;rity type. So we did a 
siiBi>le thing. We asked for teachers under the title, "elementary 
^school teacher — bilingual By doing that we were able to continue 
using the current mfit system. We go down ten xmtil we find the 
first bilingual and hopefully ^icultural telcher. If there arc 
Ttve bilingual and ten bilingual -biculturals, they compete on the 
merit system. They liave gone thrpugh the saa^ tests as everybody 
else except that they are required to have an extra skill. If the 
4eacher has to learn braille in order to teach childrexf that are ' 
blind, why do peoplia so strongly object when we ask that a 
teacher that is working with Spanish-speaking children be able to 
speak Spanish. \ , . - 
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BiGultiiral Training 



By hmcmdo Ayala, Dir'eator of 
BiHngi4al'-BiaultuFal Eduaation 
Project Area HI Vatt&y Ihteroulturat 
ppogrbmt 'Auburn, California ■ 



I am the director of a bilingual program inf northeam California. 
We're funded under Title VIZ, which Is the pillngual-Bicultural Act 
of 1967. And we're also funded under wfaa^ we call the AV 22844 * 
state-funded program. The reason why I quoted Title VII for you and 
also 2284 is I understand that there are other states ''filao that 
are. mandating bilingual-bicultural education, such as Texas which 
has Invest $4 million into it , also New York and Massachusetts . 
We have under Title VII $50 million for 1974-75 for bilingual- 
b4.cultural programs. Armando Rodriguez Bltocayo, former Deputy 
Commf*s8ioper of Education of USOE, who is now with UCLA, made the 
comment, four years ago in Tucson, Arizona, that we needed 2P0,O00 
bilingual-bicultural teachers. Ndw I think that 200,000 is what 
.we're looking for in the st'ate of California alone.. So we're 
look^g to the universities and saying we need billngual-bicuLtural 
teachers, and they're saying we have 17 Spanish majors. That's 
not what we're talking about. Mi aampadre aqui was talking about 
the preparation of a bilingual teacher. Speaking Spanish doesn't 
usually make you develop skills in bilingual-bicultural teaching 
bepause it's an entirely diff-^rent concept and th^T bicultural part 
of it has a lot to do with it because you have to understand the 
culture of ' the community where you are serving as a teacher in order 
. to be able to function. You do not treat a kid tn Laredo , . Texas , , 
que ae llama Armando Ayala, the same way that you are going to 
treat one in Rosevidle, California, becayse of the difference in the 
communities. Culturally there 'is a difference, a great difference. 
And we do not speak 'the foreign language Spanish that you were 
taught at the university. Deavnos trooa y piquinita y aoaas^ asi 
que no ' 83 eneenan. And you don't know how to conjugate the verb . 
aorbata. I say that because a Spanish teacher used to ask students t 
conJ.ugate the verb aorbata (necktie), which isn't a yerb, to see if 
they had done their homework. '"'^^ 



One of thfi thijxga that we have really f ollowed up on in the 
preparation of billngual-^biculttiral teach^a is a field eacpertence', 
living in a comnruntty. t attended Sacramento State <Iollege wiiera 
there were 25 experienced teachers that vera J getting their blasters 
Degrteea. I had never seen 25 CMcanos with^;B>A.s all together at 
, the same time In ail itty life, anS that was a -mind blower, 25 people. 
As part of that prograp tfiey said that you have to go out and live * 
in a coxmaunity for two weeks as a participant and observer. You 
have* to. live in a home that has been identified -under the $3,000 ' 
level, which is a poverty area, and you'^re tiot supposed to contribute 
anything to the maintenance of the home until after you exit. Some 
would say, "Ybu laean you're going to send me (over there to learn 
how to be poor?" It was so funny -how much we had fotfeottea. We 
had been teaching five to ten 3reaTS. Wfe'had a B'.A.; we* had coffeeyoom 
status. When' we we^t back and started sharing our experiences, one 
of the guys said, "Ay, que^ aasa tern. hopHbte, Habia unaa euaaraohc^ . " 

In our program we spend approximately $25,000 a year regrooving 
our teachers 0>ecause we have to put up with those who are already 
in the classroom), We h^e to drag them out afld retrain them. Wte • 
^ have to retrain them to/work with another human being, a teacher 
(vasaistarit, for instance. We have to train them on now to. make the 
jteaching style fit the cultural commimity. We haVe to get them 
oat of the high hill and down to the home base level of the kids' 
real existence. And when they go to do a home call on a kid, we try 
to get them to i'gnore cockroaches and not to brush the chair off 
when they sit down or look under .the table to see if it's bfien 
swept. » 

We have to work on attitudes. Txi a lot of places when ve 
istarted going in with bilingual -bicultural education, peopl^ were 
very fearful, both Anglos and Mexican-Americans • So I^ve had 
enough flack from both sides to be able to say what I^m saying. 
Why it that if jyou have a British accent you^re sophisticated, 
and if you have a French accent » then you ^ re sexy^ but if you-^ 

' have a Mexican accent, then^you have a problem? *We have to work 
with attitudes and I think the trailing of the bilingual-^bicultural 

' teacher must deal with attitudes, also. 

I do a workshop where I come in tq the teachers and I sa'fy 
"Today we're going to have a reading lesson. I'm going to tell, 
you a story and IM like you to ^nrite the name of the story, the 
main character, and the time and place of the story," and 1 pass 
out the papers. "I'm not a very good story teller (of ^course, that's 
not what my wife says) but I have it on tape and I'm going to play 
it for you, anjLJLf you'll excuse me, I*m going to step out of the 
room for a littl§ while." I turn it on, and it's the story of the 

."Three Little Bears" in Japanese. And I- have an observer in the 
class'to watch the people. I JLeave, and when I come back I tlim 
it off and I pick up .the papers and I grade them. Everybody gets 
zero. • And I chew them out about how stupid they are and all the 
reasons in the world why a brain like theirs shouldn't be making 
zeros. ' "Did you pay attention? You didn't even write your name on 

'the right hand comer." I put them through y^ixactly the same^lng 
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that thaae kids tfirougK. I ask. my obaeryeXp *'What did you notica?. 
He says, "Well, Mary oye^ here started giggling.** "At what time?" 
The attention span of those adults, the record ifhat I have with my 
staff, is oni^ialnutc 30 seconds listening to the Japanese story 
before they broke the attention span* That*s hov difficult it is. 
That's part of the training that I'la talking about. So, before I 
break the attention span for y^u, thank you very much. 
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• We. all know that a stgnlf leant number of our Chlcaao population 
In tfifi state of Utah, la living in a state of poverty, which Is 
simply a lack, of money. In our society the accepted manner to get . ^' 
TDoney is from gainful employment , and we, notice that poverty in oiir 
Chic'ano community is directly related to the fact that they have a 
very high unemployment rate.-' Xt' is traditionally higher across * 
the United' States than £hat of the Black community, and only 
slightly lowet than that of pur Native Americans. Now why is thisT , 
I think that there are a couple of, contributing, factors. There is 

,a lack of basic educational and vocational skills, and also there 
is discrimination or racism, or whatever you want to call iti 

* Some suggest that the dominant race, of our society, out of. the 
goodness of its heart, ought to try to rectify the situation. I ^ 
can^t speak for Chicanos because I'm not a Chicanoj but I perqpnaliy ■ 
feel that the Chicane dojesn't* want the goodness of anyone's 
heart in this matter. I think that it's paternalistic and condescending 
for us to suggest it. Access to vocation and job training isn't 
tha property of anyone to give or to keep for themselves. And I 
think what the Chicawo wants is that which is required^ by liw. 
That is, equal access to all opportunities for employment and for 
education. « , 

But besides that I thin|c that it's to ev.eryon6^'s advantage to 
try to improve the economic and" social inequities ^^ich the Chicano 
finds in our cc mmiun lty. Manpower is one of our natural resources, - 
but it ^s very perishable. -It Is wasted if it is not used. Yop 
c^'t store it away, and it requires a cei^taln amount of social 
overhead costs whether it is utilized or not , No matter W^hether 
the worker is employed or unemployed, he still has to have frijolea ' 
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on the table. . Family ^lnust be jnaiijtained whether he Is wrking or- 
ndt. It's an e£;onomic. law like haviixg Palmer Bro theirs tn^Ckiijfe 
lOxes here in Utah county with trucks sitting unloaded at their 
docks and with^he engines running > not. Being uded- It* a a -drag on 
our economy. It's a resource that's not being used in our "society. , 
And as you talk in terms of unemployemnt and underemployment 
there are other costs alsd that you usually don't .attach dollars and 
cenfcs value to. piese are the costs of crime, poor health,^ *J 
alienation, and sooiai disruptions; you^ve heard about scce 
disruptiops in, Los Angeles and other places.^ But what price can 
you really place pn a wasted human life? 
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StatQ Office ^Equal Opjpdrtimity 

' ' By Job Gqllegoe, Utah State CkCcano 

♦ ' . . Omhtdsman^a Office \ 



a . - ■ 

▼ * 

' We J re specifically charged with Ijapleoenting and seeing that' 
the over-all state alfintotive action plin works. We are also 
lending technical assistance to those stat^ agencies vhich have to 
put together an affirmative action plas^ I wish that I could be ' 
a li^le swre positive about, it, but I really can*t be. There's 
iBuch,|work to be JSane, They*re putting together a lot of plariis 
that feound'good, But they don't work. Ttey're saying they can't 
finti qualified Apaorities. We find them; they won"»t. hire them. 
So there is a 'lot of work to do. . Just recently we've bad at 
least three Chicanes with degrees turned down and they've had to 
take jobs- with private' industry. And I think that private industry 
is able to do a lot more than public, jurisdictions are. And we 
really do have a lot oTipjroblemB with the state of Utah.' There 
h^s been soii» progress I think that you^can see that- is "shown by 
the existence of your Chicano and Black ombudsn^n and a State* 
Of f ice of Equal -Employnwnt Opportunity. But you, Ibiow the teeth 
that we should have or the power that we should have is not there. 
And 'I think that the only \ray it's going to work is that people 
like yourselves who are concerned will get behind the State Officii' 
of Equal Employment' Opportunity and also the Chicano and Black 
ombudsmen and the -antldiscrimlnatioii people. and see that they do 
the job that they have been assigned to do; That's really where 
it lie^i> 'beicause yo^ know you can either do it with money or with 
numbers and we know that we ain't got the money, so if we can show ' 
them that we have a force in getting a united^ kind of voice, we 
might be a little more effective. I don't n«an to sbund like it ' 
has to be a radical kind of thing. I think that we're going to 
have to work with assistance. I think that's the way It'll have 
to .go, but there are drawbacks. to that-, too. 
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Et&nocentrisin 



By 'Ben Mox^nsen^ Clinical Psyohologiat^ 
Utah State Hospital , 



One thing I p'icked up yesterday which I think we who are Chicanoa 
need to be caref ul of . I heard 'some of, our -Anglo ^tud^ts say that 
in the meetings they attended it was their inpressfon that • 
Chicano« don^t want them in medical, social and psychological' fields 
because they can't relate to us - you know - we want our own people, 

we want to go to our own -doctors, and we want to^go to our own 
therapist, and, we want; to go |to our own dentiste. Tpat*s fine. 
Except, as you heard Governor kampton say this morning, we don't 

•even have a Chicano doctor in the state. I think'lf there's anything 
I*ve learned ^qver the years i^'s that one of the greatest problems 
that the whole world suffers iron is the problem of ethnocentrlsm. 
As groups gather together, they alwkys ^^i^^l^emselves as number 
one. Certainly we in this country Imow that the U.S. is 'number one, 

\and we don't care who falls below j^fn whatever rank order. 
Religions do the same, social grtjap's do the same, and I think this 
kind of ethnocentric problem has caused more hostility and probably 
more wars than any other one problem I can think of* I'm sure 
Catholics think that they're number' one and Mormons know that they're 
number one, Russians know that they're number «^e, and Blacks now 
feel that they're" nxnAer one,' and so the problem just compounds 
itself. We 'need the help of people who^re of a mind and sp4-rit to 
help us and I would certainly hbpe that we don't get intd this bag 
of ethpocentrism where we feel 3,lke we can only, go to our own people 
to seek helpijjj There's probably ho one here that^s more Chicano than 
St^ Shreeve. I have known this majn since I was a young missionary • 
,In Argentina and no one has a greater love or interest for the 
Spanish-speaking people than this great man who sits behind me here. 
So I would hope that 4^1 of you who h*ve a mind and a spirit to help 
this great people oiit of the depths of deprivation and discrimination, 
we need yqur support, we need your spirit, and we ^eg you to help us. 
Thaok you . • * ^ . 

' " 99 . ' . . . 
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The ChiGano Struggle- 
Aeyiew and Summary 



By Qptando Rivera, Eduoat€cnat 
Pstfahology^ Univ&pHty of Vixih 



What we ask for as Chicanes Is swaetlmes misinterpreted. People 
say, "Why do' you minorities always wan^ this or -why do you want that? 
It looks like you want sonfetKlng^ for nothing." Let me^ reassure. you . 
that Chicanes aren't oiay asking for things that will benefit the». 
, The ideas ax)d the concepts presented here, in this syntposiua aren't 
dnly for the benefit of Chicanos, they are for the benefit of the 
total population. And why do we sieek these' things t " X will illustrate 
with two»very simple exaiaples. There are many anecdotes that we 
could giv^ to help you begin to get the feel of wh4t we are trying 
to correct. And this matter is an. urgent ^ne.' ' 

- - ' 'A 

In the schools we had a counselbr''s aide, . He was paid $2.00 
per hour, and he went there" part-time to help. Incidents like this 
come to ouT'^at tent ion because we have people there, and'unt^ 
have people there we don't. know. A little girl was about ii 
suspended from Junior high school 'because she wouldn't go to 
gym class.. And so this counselor's aide called her in and asked *" 
her why. She was very hesitant to s^y why and she gave some flimsy 
excuses like, "Well, I don't like to shower in front of other girls." 
And things like that that^ do have some reality because of a 
cultural diffei^erice base."' But at the same time that r^aily wasn't 
a good excuse. And so someliow then she 'promised him that she would. ' 
go to gym: . The next day she did dress and go to gym. And as the 
teacheryllned up the girls in the gym, she iioticed that this girl 
didn*t nave her tennis shoes on, and so she proceeded very energetically 
(in front of the class) to chew this girl out for not wearing her 
tennis shoes ,f and sent her to t^ office. Well, the little girl" 
ran otjt of the. gym, and instead of going to the office#went to this 
Chlcano counselor's office, crying, of course, very disappointed and 
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hurt . And he asked har what was wrong and so she told Mia that she 
had been kicked out of gym because ishe dlda^t wear her tenala shoes. 
Apparently the teacher thought that this was just another rehellijous 
little girl, "^ut the counselor asked why she dldn^t 'w)^r^ her tennis 
shoes and she 'said, ^^Becatise last pay ^day my inpther bought ^ l>ooks 
and my gyfc suit, and she said,^ 'fiTijitflj no tengo pom tus ten'Ca. . 
S^e said that the next pay day vslie would b\sy her tennis shoes' and 
that^ was going to be the t\gt£ dajr, ahd so she wasnU. going to 




until sh6 got them. I can xtnderstand aNiibther saying, "Hijil 
tengc paxHZ tua tenia ^'^^ I think a lot of us can understand tf 
But I can^t understand a teacher th^t has such Insensitivity *to \^ 
dismiss a girl because of these conditions without finding out %ihy* 
These problems exist day after day, inci^deht after inci4^t, and ^ 
we have* to ^correct them together. 

People don't know why we have to raise the banner to involve 

Curs elves kij this cause. Mnother Incident:-' If you pick up this 
oming^s paper, you will see an article that is about the fourth 
or fifth article about a ydimg Chicanito who was shot in Salt 
Lake City. These articles are there because 'of press releases 
of the city. The city is trying to ^whitewash a case. They're ^ 
reissuiiig press releases so that the public will , think that nothing 
happened in that incident, th^^t it was an accident. * We know 
differently. This is a case pf flagrant misjudgi^nt by a police 
officer. And the result of IJt was that a young Chicanito was 
shot j>oint blank in the back and nearly crurdered. We could dismiss 
it' and say, "^^s^ aai Ban las aoaaa.^^ But we refuse to, and we 
want it to be cleared ^nd the only way you can clear thesQ things 
is td^go.^tO" court sometimes. And poor people can't" go to oourt- 
because it takes money.* But we have a case^and the lawyer knows 
we have a case and he is willing to give of'nis time to take It to^ 
court*. And the pepple of the cqmrnunity are raising the s^ney 
necessary to take it to court. Last night wq. h^^d a social n^eting 
in 'Salt Lak^. The social meeting didn't have that inciderit on the 
agenda, but before we left the members had raised $300.00rto take 
that case to court. People are \W.lling to give of their time and 

of their effort and of their talent and of their n^ans to bring 

» 

jxistice to these cases. I hope that you 11 follow that case and 
see what really occurs. There are oases that I could go on and 
on in telling you,^ but this is ^eallj^why we're here.^ 

There is no reason why in a country^ as great as this that we 
have today, whfere there are people *with good will and following the 
t;eachings of Ctirist, why we couldn't look out for each other, for 
our h&rmanito ^ Thank you. \ . 
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The FuiiGlioiial Si^iifiGaiice of 
Ghicano Literature 



Un€v€r8%ty of Temda at San Antonio . 



J 



X believe that thete is a very definite correlation between 
society and art^ and when I speak of society I mean a congregation 
of peopl^e. ,I£ a group of ^people do not have the creative impulse 
or they do not have the fomentation of their inner spirit or , 
their imaginative process that is revealed through^ literatutc or 
^t, then you don* t have a coiiij)lete people. I feel that it^s very 
Important to study literature. " Of course, one reason is that this > 
is my chosen profession. Another is the fact that we are not 
just statistics; we are not/figure?, to provide documentation to 
prove a thesis or hy^^tfthe^Bs • . I think as a people we i^re also 
involved with imaginative ptrocessesj^^nd it^s very important that 
we study Chit ano literature because it shows us* the imaginative 
process, the inventiveness of this people. ^ 

I was talking to Rudia, Knight~I don't know how^mamr of you 
have read his novel, BIbbb Me Vitimas and I asked Rudy*, '^You've had 
your novel 'criticized by different people — reviews of yo^r novel have 
been wi'itten, of course you like the good review, and you dislike 
the bad review — but in your opinion, what -person do you think has 
really >come to a very good perspective oif your no^el?" And he said, 
"Well, a cousin of mine, who lives in New Mexico;" they had a Cthe 
town where Rudy grew up) had a party for him, and, of course, Rudy 
writes about the townspeople, and they were very glad to go and talfe 
to Rudy because they could see some of the . char^icters in the book ^ 
and they could imagine they were 'the characters, and so forth. t 
But one of his cou«ins kind of sat in the back of the room kind of 
distrustful. After most 9f the people had gone away fro^ Rudy and 
he was left alone, he approached him and said, ''You knoj/^ Rudy, 
you're getting famous because you tell lies. That's jrfiat fiction is. 
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you kno^r^ in a sense..** And Rudy said, "This ^.Is, the tixst book that 
my GOjisin had read, ' really,- all the, way through, and he expected to 
find in the book-^if he sav a character that 'he coiild Aepogaii&» ^ 
expected to ffiid.the truth, there.-** And 50" He said j. "ts 'this what 
it tkkes? . These are lies' in thef hooki you're Titft telling the ti;^»th 
there . " And he said , "Now .that ' to "fee , you fcnbwr f « , an ^sver to 
wh4t fiction is." la. a sensi^, yesj ft is not reality as every'*,' 
person perceives reality dtf fer^xtrl^;\ ?ulu'vhat is h^re is the ' 
'inventiveness ttied onto the \^ole- reality ♦ What id her^*''i8,. in 
essence,, life in search of fotm — a Cfelcaiio searchingr-^irtiat is tfiis 
life? • I've gbt to give it foriai; there^s a need*. for me to glv^ iny 
life form, and I^pantfot see 'it In the Jiorth ^American writers. - I 
cannot see it in' the BlacK v^iters. ^ IWe ,got to s>e it la hqt own 
forms,. in my own ways, in, my own language, ^rhaps. And so here ■ 
all of a sudden, .Chicago literature does fulfill that^; it* does ^ 
fulf^ill the idea that we'have*ltyesj--<:omplete rives'^that are /-^ 
searching for for^ . Now we .ca4. get into -a. lot of theoretical tHWi 
but' to answer the questlon-t^ ♦ ; * * ' ^ ' 

• / ■ . * « . 

It's, necessary to talk* about literature in . a- conference like 
this because when we €klk. aJ)out,law enforcement, fer 'instf^nce, 
we're talking about lives — we're tallking about complete people. ^ 
When we're talking about literature we're also talking abput 
complete lives. We're also talking about r stnember ing ; we're also 
talking about discoveiring. We're also talking ^out inventing* . 
ourselves as a people, and so literature is a very Important thing 
rt's just as important as the docun^nta and statistics. . We also 
have an ImaginativeAprocess. think this is one -of the 

greatest Intentions, a very d^jj^^r^te intention of Chicano 
literature. "JP^ 
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Identity and Fimctiim of 
Qiic Politer atiire 



By Ted Lyon^ Spanish and Portuguese^ 
RHghar^ Young University • ' 



r 



It^s perhaps worthwhile to jbentlon that 'when one begins ialking 
of Chicano literature we are essentialLy talking of an .explosion of 
writing in the last ^15 yea'ts* probably since JL959. Previous to that 
there were many things written. Depending on whom one, follows he 
can go back as far as Colixmbusx t)r Cortez or Coronado or ^ some* of 
them and the diaries and materials they kept as they came to the 
New World. Thdre were many things written down £n newspapers — popular 
ballads, shoVt lit tie pl^s,. vignettes, character "sketches, ap4 ao - 
on—all dui^ng the 19th century and sojk in the early part of tlie 
20th century. - But the era that we are really talking*^bout is the 
period of ^the last 15 yeari^ when the Chicano has come to have an 
identity and at the same time come ^to develop and have a literature. 
It's curious to me tha^ the two have developed very simultaneously « ^ 
We begifl\:alling ourselves a group, and suddenly we can have a special 
literature or something that applies t^ us. And indeed,^ during the 
l^ast 15 years, and more probably during the last 3i:x or sev^n, wetve 
had a real explosion of Chicano writers- publishing th^lr wofrks in 
the United States. ' 

Chicanos live in a pluralistic society, and Chicano literature 
points this out. What Chicano literature- can do is provide a very 
human, base to the whole question of what this Chica^io thiAg is.,. 
Otherwise you simply have the social scientists* point of view, the 
political scientists' poi{it of view and the historians' point of 
vieyc^ But if you have the literature in a society, I think it does 
prwide more of a human base. That ia one of the very positive things 
afcout the whole art and literature movement within the Chicano 
movement itself. While it does provide a very subjective base, it 
is at the same time revealing the Chicano as a total human being 

r 
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rather than just a political being or a stereotype^ It gives him 
a better tmder&tandlng of himself » knov that his problems 

and hXs coneerns'. are /imlyersal ^ and helps him find a tcgm ot an 
ldent;lty irlthin a society. Although SEpae Chlcand llteratur^^does. 
atereotype. It humanizes the whole concept of Chlcano. ^That^s i^hat 
llteratxire does in any society. S© I do. think It has a ^function* 
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the Coiiflict Between Creating 
An Identity and "TeUmg It like It is 



3 • 



%y Ctiiff^^ Graduate '^tudent^ 



if Bti^ham Young. Univeraiiy 



• Ik • 



iVe noticed that a lot of the Chtcano Wtitlngs take the - ) 
.position of, "Let me show you how it realty is now that everybody 
else has stereotyped n»,'V If you read the book Chuxmo by Richard 
Vas^quez^ it has been cirltici2;ed for using pome.of^ the same 
stereotypes* that Chicanos dislike • There is one time. where this 
girl takes a white Amerlean through the slum area to visit her 
old grandfather who had come from Mexico years and year^ before and 
* says in essence, "Let me show you what It's like." I see in this, 
and' !!n,many books, a problem that the Chicano writer has* He 
says, "Well, weVe been stereotyped unjustly," and t^t^s true. 
He says, "We^ve been seen as the man with the big hat sitting 
under the cactus sleeping now for two or three centuries and that^s 
our stereotype and they'll go right on using that and using that 
until somebody else changes it. So now what I have to do is show 
the real I authentic Chlcano. I^m going Co show you what it's 
really like." So while he's down In the sltmis showing us what 
it's* really liEfe, what is he doing for the Ijpage and KJentity 
of the Chlcano? ' 
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Cl^aracteristics of Qiicaiid Literature 



% • 



' By Msrlin Canpton^ Spanish and ^ ■ 
PoTtiigueae, Ingham Joimg Vnivevait^^^ 



CONSaOUSN^S OF TIME 

The consciousness of *tix^e Is one of tt£e most oppressing aspects 
of Chlcano literature. That Is, a man is forced to live' from day to 
day and the pain of the day Is f e^t . ' 5, 



HUMOR * 

•Does hixmor exist? Yes, very definitely* It's pretty hard to 
be humorous, hcw^rever, if your life has been a lif^ of picking fruit, 
weeding, beet fields or whatever, aad so I wouldn't say it exists to^ 
a great extent. « ^ 



LITERATURE OF EXPERIENCE :y 

Perhaps the elonent that X would stress as most .characteristic 
of Chicano literature is that it is a literature of experience-- 
recounting my experiences as a Chicano. And I hail it for this 
reason because we have a beautiful inside view of how life is and 
what it is to grow up under thi4 sltmat^ion. I am going to take the 
liberty to. read a very short paragraph from Tomas Rivera, As a 
tjrpe of introduction to one^ of his short stor:^s called ''ffs Que 
Duele^^^ he^s talking of an experience, we asmime in Texas. Someone 
comes through, recruiting people to come to Uta^ to work in the fruit 
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fields Sox Cal-Pac-Jji Ogden, All of this backgroimd ' la not given, 
but o^e feels It tlir^^ugh. th^ story ^ This introduction la In the 
form of a .dta1ogue> ^ * 

■ •• « ■ . ' . • . 

. Friend, are you thinking of going to Utah? 

No, friend, hut we j^ht have^o, hut we don't trust 

this laan %rfu> is contracting people to. . . . 
What did you say? . 

Utah, *wby, friend? . ^ ' ' . .,)' " 

Becau£re we don't ecfen kaow if there is such a state. 
Wait a minutg. When' did you hean ahout this place? 
There.are a lot of states and this is the first tine 
^ We've heard afiout this' platie. Let's see, well. 
Where this place? * 

Er, 'we really haven't been there, but they say that 
V It is near Japan, 

« * 

THE FOLK ELEMENT ' ^ 

The migrant laborer always had,^folk tradition, a narrative ^ 
or«l tradition — we always had, anywhe^ we were, in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Texas, wherever — we always had people that liked to 
narrate — ^people that woiild tell you stories. Lati^r on when -I was 
doing graduate studies, I would read soipething in El Negrito Guarin 
or I^'d read something on the rosoances, and I'd reiaeffiber the things 
that these uneducated people had ,kept alive through their oral 
tradition. So I think the oral ti;adition did keep" th^ intra- 
sensitlvlty not Just the Intra-history, and the imaginative process 
was able to prevail because of the narrative elememt in the barrio. 
If you j^on't have that oral tradition, the cohesive folk element «k 
disappears^ and when you lose cohesion, that is when you stop 
remembering and discovering things. ' 
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The FoUc Efemelit ( 



Bif Elaine K, MiltePj Aoadmia Dir&Qtor, 
Peaae Corps/College Degree ^Px'ogram, - 
State Vnivereity Collega^t ISrookport, 
New Tovk • V. 



* I worked mainly in West Los Angeles and also in Oxnard, 
California p collecting tales and lecends, using a tape recorder. 
The result of this wotk, which was *^rlginally done for a Ph.D. 
dissertation, is now a book called fSexiadcn FoV^ Narrative fpcm 
the Los AngeVes Ai^a. The way in which I would get thte stories 
is I would suggest to people, I've he#rd about duendes x»t I*ve 
heard about la tto7*ona or I've heard about Juan de Oao and then 
I'd let them pick up. And invariably what X found was that . 
legends are very readily forthcoining', <^t legendary narratives 
which also get referred to as happenings. Incidents which don't 
have full-blown legendary, development . But it was very, very ' • 
difficult to find people who knew a iot of talesi. In fact, 
anKjng about the 60 informants that I worked with, only two of 
them had good repertoires of. tales and really enjoyed telling 
them, and told them with all the accompanying dr&natlcs and 
enjoyment of it— only t*feV And I did find that their tales were 
.long, very long. And wh^if I found in checking the tale-type indexes 
is that what they had dp^e is link three oi four different types 
together. And I speculated that perhaps they were losing their 
audience, and they were losing the opportunity to engage in this, 
kind of activity and therefore had made an effort to link all 
of their material together in one unforgettable body of material, 
and they were .truly Ingenious . , " ■ } 

?or legends I found that the kind of legendary narrative that 
was most readily forthcoming from Tiiost people was the ghost story 
or stories about animals which are wandering souls who die owing 
a debt. They must then go about and contact someone in tfie living 
world who will pay this in order that their soul may be at rest. 



I foisnd «' good' nmb&r of atoxtAi about the'devdtl; Just about 
everyone tells stories alK>ut the devilu Lots, Butj;^eirer, tiell 
stories atKmt duendeS wtdlct, are house spirits.. Again, very 
fev people could tell tales. 



Geiiries of Chicano literature 

• / * By T(?ma8 Riv&Ki^ Aesooiat^ Dean of 

, ' the College of ibiltvdi^iplvnaxn^ 

Studies University of Teycae at 
San Antonio 



What genres are better for represent Ix]^ what aspect pf Chicago 
literature? If ypu look at the essay-*-'the essay is tiie best genre 
to' expose an illness in society. Poetry can better express the 
very pompressed feeling. The short story can do a different thing; 
the novel can formulate characters and so forth. And then the 
language — most of the essays and the historical things are written 
in English. Most of the poetry is written with a binary phanomenon — 
English and Spanish, The short story aijd ^he novfel have been written 
;in both English. a^id. Spanish bul^ there hasn*t been as xmich of a 
xaixtMx;^ in the languages as in poetry. All these are Realities 
that have to be^that way because that^s what^^Bi^lces up a Chicano'. 
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MexiGan- American Liteiiatiire 
Review and Siiinmary ; 



' By Tamae Bivex^a, Asso&tate Uean of 
the CQltege of Multidiaaipltmay 
Studies, University of Texas at 
San AntoTtCo ' * 



Our discussion group was concerned with Mexicaa-AiBericanJ 
literature. Our panel 'had two basic questions. Since Mexican- 
American litrerature. is sa established literature, being 
recdgnized by universities throughout the country as well as 
internationally, we didn't have to contend with the question of , 
"What is Chicano literature?" as much as, "What is it^ a value?" - 

The first question that was asked was the place of Chicano 
literature in this symposiinn wAere we are concerned with education, 
law enforcement, medical services, employment, etc. What is 
Chicano literature in relation to these things? The answer is 
that you cannot be totally human if you don't have the creative ' 
arts. The imaginative processes of a people^^re as important as 
any institution that they credte. And fehe Chicanos have,, always 
had an lipaginatlve process. ■ ' f 

The second question was about ^differences between Chicano 
literature and Nortb American and Mexican literature, because 
sometimes, scholars, not only in the United States but in Mexico, 
look upon Chicano 'literature as a literature that perhaps is not a 
complete one. There are several^ distinguishing characteristics; 

1, Because Chicano literature has had to grow between al^^eady 
very well defined and very sophisticated literature as are 
tl^e North American and the Mexican literature, it has had 
to ;mature almost Immediately. • * 

I' 

2. The different genre/ of Chicano literature indicate that 
' it has 'a very wide spectrum, and i't*s oi^iAntatlon is in 

different forms, so that it covers the total human base 
more than the North Am||jican . and Mexican literatures. 
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, 3. - It underlines th& free will of the Ch^jtand people. The 
* Chlcano. literature does not hmre to do ^ttl'e with other • 
Ine^itutlona. Writers of Chlcano literature needn't try 
to pleases ^yon^, hut ^ley siispj.y go ikto their^ Rental ' 
processes and by doing so indic^e an Intellectual , ' 

estanclpatlon. > i • ^ 

4. Chlcano literature is also distinguisl^ ihlilty to 

* comimicAte Both foraally and dlalectlcally ln w • ^ 
■liitrlcate a^d sophisticated languages, .^panish and English. > 

5. Chlcano literature i!n a ttm^ of lack- oi^ self dis^very is ^ 
, presenting a human discovery for anyone who read^^t. 

■ . - . ♦< " 

6. Chlcano literati»re also represents the spirit of a people. 
El CkUkmo 08 y eata y aj^eo que scmoe afortunadoa en t&nep . 
la hdbilidad de preeentarrw^ no aoUmente en ir^les aino 

en eepcmol y as% pod^ uear lo9 pevbos "eep" y '^estar, " 
Eb d^v, la Hteratura ahCeam refleja la foma, El '^ 
■CkCaano ea en su vida. El CkCoand eata en la lit&mtura, 

7. Many of the works have a folklore ox;ientatlon which 
reveals a latent oral literacy tjraditiAa. 

Finally, it was asked, what is the purpose of a Chlcano literature? 
•Up to now Chlcano literature has had three issic missions; the 
conservation of a culture, fhe exposition of inequities, and, perhaps 
the most imt>o?^tant^ the invention of the Chlcano as a complete human 5 
being. I think this latter function of Chlcano literature is shown 
in the fact that it has, given our people k human base. Vhlle the 
overall Chlcano movement faiths in some areas, specifically in the 
political or edonomic affect on the people (this is -my opinion), the 
Chicano arts fa^ve already succeeded. The Chicano has extended 
himself, has exteriori^^ed^ himself through the creative arts. This 
is so because the creative arts derive from a universal human base; 
they reflect, they capture and live t;he pure; original elei^nts of 
life, man, love, beauty, and death. , - ^ 

Sq what is the place of Chicano literature in this Spanish- ^ 
Speaking Ametican program? I would say Chicano literature is the 
foundation of Chicano humanity. But even beyond that, in this 
country when we speak of inequalities we always ask, "Why is 
inequality in our system?" Rousseau said that inequality amoE^ jobxi 
'Started when the first person said, "This is. mine." Through the 
Chicano creative arts we can reach an age of new equality because 

Chicanos we can say, "This is mine, this is toy literature; I 
produced it, and I am on an equal base with yd\;?." Thank you. 
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This Becticn is ta&en fimt trcm^aripta 
of reaardpige of an infoxfnal panel 
disausaion on Hlingml^bi^tUc^t ^ 
education wfttah took ptaae at. the 
oonferenoe. The rmin partieipahts are 
Avmndo Ayala^ Direatop of' the 
Bilingual^Bumlin4;m^ Project, ^ 

Areq III Valley Intd^^^^dral Program^ 
Auburn^ California; di^ Bobert 
EapinoBas ^frari^ t)^ 'S&lifoxmia Depcp^tmnt 
of E^dtition. A short ^(^hange with 
an unidentifi^ mmber of' the audience 
is also inaludedi Subtitles and last 
names weiSe attached by the editor to 
help idesitiify the sidbjeats and the : 
apeal^re* 
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TO mUNGUAL ^UCAHON— AYALA 

In the LoWb vs. Mick^son case of January 1974 In the Satx 
Francesco area, the Supreme Court ruled that any child that comes 
to school not speaking English is entitled to a special program, 
f ,and he must be instructed, in a special program. Now it is left up 
to the San Francisco Scho«(l District to decide what a special' 
program is.. However, those of us who are^ in bilingual education 
'are really plugging into the school districts so that we don^t end 
]up as only English as a -second language^ The Texas Bilingual 
"^^^^pjftfcation Act makes bilingual educatfion mandatory in any school f 
district that has ten or HKjre children in any one particular class. 
Again l/cite what we call the AB 1117 Education Code, 13 305 now, 
in the state of California,, which states that any school having 
25 or more of an^ identifiable minority group, the staff frgm that 
school must take the equivalent of six units in the language, 
heritage^ and culture of that particular group'. 

These laws of necessity are written J.n terms of numbers, but 
we really don't look at bilingual education in terms of numbers. 
The position has been taken that if any youngster needs instructional 
seryice, the schools are required to provide the services that that 
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chiid require* • So whether you have one or thirty or three thousand, 
the youngster needs .instructional services and if It happens to be a 
language that is not a dominant language, and if you happen to have 
someone in the coBBaunlty that can provide services until suctl a time 
that a credent ialH:Ype person can come in and help, then it is our 
responsiBllity as educators to provide the services that that 
youngster recfuires. So we don^t think of mmbers, we think of 
services that are required. 
* • . 

THE SESdURCES— AYALA 

The problem that occurs in provicFlng bilingual services is 
that sometimes the local 'bchool district itself is unable to financial 
carry that burden. I feel very strongly that that does not negate 
the responsibility of the school district. I think that the school, 
district is responsible to seek help from the state level and the 
state itself has a responsibility, in thi^ area. I think that you 
will find that more and more states that have small school districts 
which cannqt provide the programs Iwithin their own budget are working 
together. This is happening in special education^ Special education 
has a strong lobby and you'll fiiM that they're providing f^ the 
one blind child or the one dfeaf^child; they're pooling resourced. 
Maybe one school district will set up a pr.ogrdia or th^ county will ^ 
provide the materials necessary. It can be done.. And I think 
that we can no longer sit back and say we can't do it ourselves. 
I think that we have to take#an affirmative step in coordinating 
resources' to get these things done. ^ ' * 

'.4 

THE EXTTENT OF BILING][1aL EDUCATION— AYALA 

Our particular program is kindergarten through the third 
grade.. There are areas, that have high schools* but they are going 
into 'an entirely different situation because the degree of 
bllinguaXism spreads in higher grades. We're not resAy at. the 
high school level to form a bilingual program. It is very hard 
to find an accredited person who has the necessary sophisticaJiion 
in the language and who is going to , teach chemistry, foi" instance. 
Let me explain "that a little bit further. I consider 's^self . , 

bilingual. I'm fortunately bilingual in Spanish and in aiglish. 
I read and I write bpth, but I would struggle through giving you 
a presentation on anthropology, let's say, because I am not equipped 
in Spanish with anthropological terms. I learned them in English. 
Let me go a little further. In general I consider myself English 
dominant, but I am dominant in one area in one language and dominant 
in another area in another language. Teachers who are coming out 
of the universities right now who speak the Spanish languag^^re 
not equipped in the terminology to carry on a full secondary 
education bilingual-bicultural program. 



MODIFIED B£^NGUAL PR(X^^ 

Pfe have in, Los Angeles 150 ,secondary schools , all of which 
have foreign language, A yoimgster who starts at t^ ninth, grade \ " 
and studies a given language for fotir years in fact becomesr to a^, ^ T 
'degree, bilingual* Perhapa tMs is a modif icatibn of a bilingual 
program even if it doesn^t fit the fixed definition that I agree 
with. We have to think in terms of laodified programs, but you 
can't give up, there is something you c«n do until such time 
that you are in position to impleu^nt the whole program. 

BILINGUAL-BICULTURAL EDUCATION: A DEFIMTION— ESPINGZA 

We have identlf i&3 foreign language programs at the secondary 
level and bilingual education programs on anothe;r 'level. And 
persons who do not know the .difference sometimes' have a problem 
understanding. They say, "We have Spanish and we have German, 
don't'^you consider that bilingual -bicultural education?" And we 
say, "No, you're gaining a second language or you ^ re developing a 
second foreigp^ language program, but you're using the skij^ls that 
the studfents leJpVn€td in the first language." For instance,, if you 
start teaching Spanish at the 6th, 7th and 8th grade levels you are 
using the skills tliat the child learned in kindergarten or first 
grade on how to read, and you're plugging into a second language • 
In* bilingual education we're providing the stimuli, and we're 
cresfting a second thinking process that i^ . going to be under 
control so that you will be able to switch to that language whenever 
it is necessary and switch to the other language whenever it Is 
necessary, keeping both of them under control at all times ,so that 
eventually you will develop *a bilingual person that we call k 
coordinant bilingual. A coordinant bilingual has control of both 
languages ^nd knows when to use "them. 

TYPES OF dEJDVGUALS—ESPINOZA 

We ijave bei^n able to identify three types of bilinguals. The 
person who has to translate everything as he goes alon,g<^ we call 
him a compound bllingu^. And those of you whb took a foreign 
language may remember your teacher saying to you, "You've got to 
think in that language." Pues^ st^ 'pero no me digo aomo. So the 
person who gdes through that compound bilingualism is called the 
compound bilingual. — 

The one that has it under control Is called a coordinant 
bilingual. And; then you might have the phenomenon that happens to 
some of us sometimes— those^ of you who are school teachers-^you 
show the stimili in one language and it is responded to in another 
language. Como^ aierra.la puerta^ mi Mjc). (like shut the 'door, 
my son). Just a minute, grandma. 
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VhAt we call that is a conditioned bilingual. The stimuli was 
received In that language and it didn't have to be translated . You 
may find some Spanish surnamed peopie — mothers and fathers whoT^ay, 
•'My son, Hernandito, doean'-'t.know how to speak Spanish but he 
understands every word that 1 tell him— especially when I grab the 
stick." "Ya. voy. )ta Vfcy." That is a- conditioned bilingual. 

BILINGUAL MISUNDERSTANDB^— AY ALA 

Sometimes in the case of the Mexican-^American we are^ misunderstood* 
"Do you understand the lesson, Hernandito?" "I don^t understand a 
word that they said." ' My introduction to Englts|i:Was when my iMther 
and father spoke English only when they were, telling dir£y stories 
or dirty jokes. So when I came "home from school and my father 
asked me, ^^?(^e aprendiste^ hijo?^^ ^^Nada. La senora se para eri 
' frente y estd dtaiendo puras maldicione^^orque estan an ingles. " 

My father asked me what I had learned at school that day. And 
I said, "Nothing,^ Just this old lady stands at the front of the 
room "and all she does is tell dirty stories."' Because that was the 
only time 1 had heard English and that was my introduction to English. 

The teacher who hears me say, I be excused? " or "I want 

a drink of water," or things of that sqrt may assume that I am 
English dominant ^nd tliat I can understand everything that is going 
on. There's a story that goes .with that. In Texas we were kept in 
sub one, sub two, one A, one B, and th^n we got to the first grade. 
We finally learned how to say the key phrases', the condition 
phrases, for instance, "May I be excused?" and finally one of my 
friends jused' English, "Can I be excused?" Y entonaes le dice la ^ 
vieja^ "May II" y alti se urifip. You can imagine the confusion 
when he lias to bring" his mother* y le dibe la mama^ ^^Dijo mi hi jo 
que la maestra le dijo que alii 'lo hiaieraJl^ And the teacher says, 
"No, of course not", you know I wouldn ' t /te^a him that." And so we 
have a misinterpretation of the coding.' Wa have suffered a lot 
of embarrassing situations because we misunderstand some things. 

We translate and we come out with the wrong response and I ^ 
understand every word except maybe one word. I remember one word 
tha£ comes into my mind when I was about in the 4th grade. The 
sentence was "The' man scaled the mountain." And the word "scaled" — 
the only thing .that I remembered was something that you weigh. And 
I kept looking at that and since I was very shy, an^ I am very shy 
and very timid, I went to my teacher and I had to ask her, "How could 
the man pick up the mountain and put' it on this scale?" I think 
that monolinguals also have a problem with multiple meanings of words 

RESISTANCE TO THE BIUNGUAL-BICULTURAL PROGRAM- AY ALA 
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I think tl^t we need to share some of the good things and some 
of the expericn^res' that haven *t been so good. In system analysis 
we say thafe'*^^^^jj^^-t-o^have the approval of the community before wc 
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start Implementing a program. And also we mist start developing • 
thfi prqgram with, the Input of the community^ So Roberto and 
myself p good .sttidents of aiitliropology^ did a survey before we 
Implemented the bilingual and bicultural program. We had flack 
from the Mexicans-American community as well as from the Anglo • 
community We heard everything from, "This is America'*' to 7' If 
English is good enough for Jesus Christ, it^s good enough for 
me.^ And then there is the country club Me^cican-rAmer^caUt You 
know who the Count ry-^lub Mexican-AmericMi is~T-he^s the guy that 
wears a tie and a nice suit and has personalized license plates on 
his car and belongs to the Cduntry Club and plays golf every" 
Saturday and. Stmday— but instead of saying ^ ^^Fore,*** he says^ 
"Cuatro," Wie tan into this type of a barrier for bilingual-^ 
bicultural education^ r ^ ■ • / 

• . ^ * ' ,^ - 

I talked to one superintendent who said^ '^Before you open your 
mouth I want you to know tKat I don^t believe in bilingtial education^ 
or in your bilingual theory of bilingual .education* After all, for> 
two hnndred years we^ve been try^g to Americanize; these kids , arid 
now you re go:|.ng to come in here( and you're gotngf to blow it all." 
And I said to him that I'm glad that you have confideilce in me to 
share that concern and I would like for you to at least try 
bilingual-bicultural education, and if it's a mistake, at least 
it wiir be a brand new mistake— we We never done it this way before 
and two hundred years from now we'll get together-~you and r^and 
we'll evaluate the whole system all over again, I think what I 
was trying to say to the gentleman was that X knew that we were 
going to g^t flack from the Mexican-American community and we were 
going to get some flack from the Anglo community also. We just in 
1967 got rid of the ^^English only law'* that meant that, we could 
not use any medium of instructtdn except English in the state of 
California, . 

We saw this ip the implementation of the program so we m^de 
bilingual education programs in our model a voluntary program. 
Only those people who believe in bilingual-bi^ultural education 
and believe in it strong enough that they are going to- support it 
by placing theijb student in there\ those are the people that we 
are going to listen to. If you don't have a kid in the pr(^gram, 
then shut up. This is^just for those people who like it, who beiieve 
in it, and it is not a compensatory program — it is not a remedial 
program^-because we're not trying to remedy anything. We doiT't have 
at problem. The people who have a problem ace the monolinguals, 
you see. They're deprived. So our program is an enrichment , 
program; that's what we're shooting for. 



WHY THE PROGRAM WORKS- AY ALA . 

Now, after four years we have a. waiting list of peoplia who want 
to get l;heir children into the program* And we have a group, of very 
proud .^children, because something happens to a kid when he sees 
somebody else struggling with Spanish. Then when he struggles With \ 
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English there *s a sympathy" between tha two* ^k)kay, yow struggle 
vlth: it right now, Russel^ and 1^11 help you the best that I can 
and then when it comes myaum^ yb^u help me.** -The parents of these 
^kids are .very strong proponents of our bllingixalrAicultural - 
educatioti program^ ^ 

, . * 

GOALS OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION— ESPINOZA 

We^re talking from a certain perspective and I think a given, • 
and I hope that we^re all of this understanding that the ideal 
bilingual'^ipultural program would include everybody. Everybody 
would become bilingual-bicultural^ulticultural* And thatv^s the 
ultimate goal* We*re not just talking about programs for the 
Mexican-American, we^re talking febout a program that meets their 
needs, .but that in rearity would meet the needs of every student. 
I think Florida made the biggest commit tmeht in regards to the 
bilingual program* They put all of their students into the program.! 
The Anglo children learned the Spanish and the Spanish children 
learned the English and that was a beautiful thing to see« Talk 
about total coramittu^nt . And yc^v^ve enriched t|ie education of 
both children. You've given them more than just one language to 
work with. Bllir^gual educfatlon says twice as much. And I hope 
that we're all of that understanding! 

GOALS CHAIJLENGED (QUESTION FROM AN UNIDENTIFIED MEMBERiOF 
THE AUDIENCE, ANSWER BY UNIDENTIFIED PANEUST.) 

Question: You have been talking abo'uf bilingual -bicultural education 
as a means to an end, But now you are talking about an end in i 
itself. Which is it? . , 

\ 

Answer: I honestly don't think that you can separate the two^ 
you learn to read or do you i;ead to learn? 

Question: Well, if you make bilingual education an end in itself, 
is that It? Is that the end, T^at you say the purpose is to make 
everybody in this world bilingual or bicultural? Is that the 
purpose of things or do we manage to learn something else in life 
that is more significant? And what is that? 

Answer: To me again the question comes up. You learn to read and 
you read to learn. And that's the only way I can answer you. 



BICULTURAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS- A YAl A 

In the retraining of the teachers for bilingual and bicultural 
educat;ion we have been able to inculcate in the minds of some of the 
teachers that were monodultural some of the cultural riches that we 
have, and they* re able to understand a few more things because they 
understand some oX the culture* We did this by holding an inservice 
training during the sunnner for the teachers before they start in the 
bilingual'^biqulty^'al program. It is amazing how much difference a 
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llttla cixltural exposure to thix^s Ilka religious prsctlcas can laaka^ 
For eaunple^ a teacher that vas bragging^ in the coffee rom because 
she had finally nmde the Gaanino f aaily^-^^ne of the kids that she 
had in her class^^o irasfv his face« TKs Gamlno kid ha^ gone just 
a little Bit too far; he' had cc^ in with some kind of dirt on his 
forehead. Xt Just so happened to be Asfi Wednesday « But she 
insisted that he go vash his face^' 
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American Dialogue 



Excerpts from John Apgar*s March. 20 "American Dialogue" have - 
been included with permission of KBYTJ-TV» Participants in the 
symposium appeared on this liye ^TV show to 'ijotroduce some of the 
key problems and answer questj^ns telephoned in ^ viewers. 

Participants -on this show were: Dr. Clark Knowlton, a. socio'logis 
from the University of Utah; Gloria' Ramirez Widger, a graduate student 
at Brlgham Young University and representative of £a Raza of Utah 
County; Armando Ayala, from the Placer County Of f ice of Education 
in Sacramento, California; and Orlando Rivera, in Educational 
Psychology at the University of Utah. Jay Monson of KBYU-TV was 
nwderator. Only the questions and responses are included below .- 
Subtitles were added by the editor. 



A. Knowlton ; Yes^ I think this is one of ,the most important 

symposi^ums that has ever been held on this campus. The Mexican-Americans 

are the largest minority in Utah and perhaps the second or third 

largest minority In the United States. And I think that Dr. Shreeve 

deserves a lot of credit for organizing this symposixjm around three 

of the most basic themes that concerft the lives of- the Mexican-American 

people in the United States: employment, law enforcement , ^nd 

education. 

CONTRIBirnONS OF MEXICAN AMERICANS— KNOWLTOIV 

It is not often realized that the civilization of, the Rocky 
Mountains and the Southwest rests upon the contributions of .the 
Mexican-American people. They were here in Utah long, long- before 
the first Mormon pioneers ever entered this state. Agriculture, 
ranching, and iaining all rest upon basic contributions made by the 
Mexican-An^ri'can people in this region. Furthermore, many 
Mexican-Americans played very important roles in the military of 
the United States in the American occupation of the Southwest. It 
is not often realized, for example, that the Spanish-speaking , 
people of New Mexico alone provided more volunteers to the Union 
Army during the Civil War than any state or territory' west of the 
Mississippi River. It is not often realized either, that many of 
the earliest banks in the Southwest, many of the earliest businesses 
were founded' and developed by Mexican-American people. It is also 
not 'often realized that the Mexican-Americans have won more medals 

. of honor on the field of battle of this country since World War H 
than any other group in terms of numbers enrolled in the military 

/forces. There is' no known record of a Mexican-American ever having 
run or, ever having been successfully brainwashed by enemies of the 



Q' ?^1H5HE' Knowlton, could we start by asking you to tell us 

a little about the theme of your symposium? 
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United Statea in World War II, the Korean War or the Vietnamese War, 
So one might say that thay have backed their right to full cltlzenshiy 
in this cotintry hy their blood and fay the Basic contrihutions that 
they have made to American civilizatiohi Contrihutiims, that ■ 
unfortimately most Ao^ricans are not k^re of-. 
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A CHALLENGE FOR AMERICA— KNOWLTON 



Furthermore, Mexicap-Americans ppse both a challenge and let 
us say, posslSilities of greatness. The United States today is 
^faced with many great problems. One of them is whether or not it 
can preserve its leadership In the world at the present time — a,^ 
world composed of many different races, many different language^' 
groups and many differrent cultural groups. Now if in this country 
we are able to resolve our racial and ethnic problems^ if we are 
able to create a civilization in which the needs, the desires, the 
aspirations of all. racial and ethnic groups can be met, then perhaps 
we will be able to show the way to the rest of .the world. 'There is 
not a large country anywhere in the world that does not have serious 
racial, ethnic, langiiage or social problems based on differences of 
cultures and languages. So I think that this symposium is very 
apt and those such as Dr. Shreeve who organized it deseifve a 
tremendous amount of credit. 



CmCANOSDEFII^ 

Q. Monson; What is a Chicano? 

A. Widger : When we were little we used to use the word CM-feano,*" 
* not because we had derived the word scientifically and not because 

we knew anything about phonetics and phonology but simply because 
it was a shorty foirm for Meajicano. We would cut off the '4ne" and 
th^n take the step from what was left ^^icano" to "Chicano.'^ At 
that time only the brave ones wouli use the word Chicano' because 
it had ^ bad connotations • Tiiaes have changed and Chicanp is a 
proud and exclusive terml 

To be a Chicano you must first be of Mexican ancestry. That 
is as opposed to let*s say South American — Peruvian, Brazilian 
ancestry. It must be M^ican ancestry.^ And of course we must 
assume that if you have Mexican blood in you ithat you have Spanish 
blood, and without a doubt you must have Indian blood. If you don't 
^lave Indian blood you are not. a Chicano. Further, you must either 
be bqxn in the United States or have come here as a very small 
child so that. you can qualify in other areas, namely that you grow 
up as a Chicano in an Anglo culture. ^ This contributes to the 
personality of the Chicano, thus having your personality shaped and 
unfortunately some of your memories stained and your pride buffeted 
by racial prejudice and discrimination. And this contributes to 
our thinking, and ^how we act and behave and what we expect , etc* 
You must feel Chicano music, Chicano joys and triumphs. You must 
understand and accept Chicano customs. You grow up speaking Ohicano, 
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a very emotliynBl langtiage^ aJLong vlttt standard Sngllsli^ of course , 
axid standard Spanish, Tou grow up feeling the greatness of a 
coimtiT^ that makfi^ you feel proud to say^ *^.am AmericabJ' But, im>st 
of allf you must fej&l Cfalcano, If yov don^t feel that you are a 
Chlcano, you^te not. Ytou must feel Chlcano. A Spanish surnai3B^ la 
or relatively little inqportance in Identifying a Chlcano, You nay 
Be rich or you laay be poor. You may be illiterate or you may have 
a couple of college degrees* You may have an accent or you^may 
not 9 chances are you will. You 'ioay be proud or you may be huaible. 

Q. Monsoti : There has been a tii^ when perhaps the term Chlcano 
would carry wrlth It an eJLeiKsnt of fear, that It was a threatening 
group,. Could you cossnent on that. Have you experl^ced that 
yourself? 

^* yidg er ; Yes, the word Chlcano got started in the lower classes 
of the Mexlcan^-Amexlcto. &it this is the only word that we haye to 
Identify ourselves as\a fixture. So^ we taice this word and to make - 
it respectable. We tiry to becoro someone that the other Chlcanos 
can look up to so tfley know that they don *t have to stay down Jthere 
in the lower strata; They don^t have to be looked down upon. They 
don ' t always have to be there . And the word Chlcano can be 
something good . 

Q* Monson i Does anyone who n^ets the qualifications that you 
outlined — is he or she automatically a Chlcano? Or must you. Join 
the movement? 

A. Vidger ? ^ A Chlcano is not bom, he develops « He develops these 
qualities either on his own or as he sees himself through other 
people's eyes, and the totality of all this makes a Chlcano. If 
he feels like one, he acts like one, he talks like one, and he* s ^ 
l>om Into the right family, €H^ he must be one. 

Ayala ; We might add that in every Me^xlcan-American there Is a 
potential Chlcano. 

Q. Monson ; Before we went on you were talking about a Supreme Court 
decision. What is the Supreme Court decision? 

A. A yala : Well, I was referring to the Ly;^e Nichols Case, Supr^e 
Court Decision in January concerning one of the Chinese Americans 
in San Francisco who is non-English speaking. It was ruled by the 
Supreme Court that every school district must have some kind of a 
program to offer a non-English speaker or a limited English speaker', 
which leads in to the bilingual --^tcultural education* programs that 
we have now. This could affect many 'people. It leayes it open to 
the educators in* all of the school districts to define what kind of 
a program they will have. Earlier we have only had things such as 
Englisfi as a second language "which is a transitional program. Now 
Chlcanos are saying, "What we want is bilingual-hlcultural education. 
Which means then iJhat not only are we going to teach English as a 
sepond language but also we are trying to maintain the language and 
culture of the group. 




^OSIGIN OF THEME3C1CAN-AMESICANS— SIVEKA 

■ ' * , ■ » 

A. lot of people aakme, "Whare are all you Mexicans coming from?" 
because they seem to feel, that the Mexicans or the Spanish-Speaking 
people in Utah are only recent arrivals hcr?^. Clark said laany of 
our people have come here with their history dating back quite a few , 
centuries, Escalante^.I think everybody knows', came here In 1776. 
He came to this valley and his description of it is a very beautiful 
description.^. And even' he was a latecomer becauflie some of our 
grandparents came to i^ettle not too far from here in what is now 
Northern New Mexico and Southed Colorado as far back as 1598. And 
- so our origins in the country date back 250 years before the pioneers 
got here. And these are very ^ique and very beautiful, Interesting 
histories. Most of the people who have come to UtalPbave come from 
those areas. * It's estimated* that about 80Z of the people of 
Spanish-speaking descent in .Utah coras either from Southern Colorado 
or Northern New i^exicd. Of course our people are very diverse not 
only in national origins but also in political points pf.view as 
Gloria said. Some^of our people have coa^ here frt^a Mexico. Most 
of the ones that came here f rem Mexico came at the turn of the 
century d^ing the Mexican Revolution when they left Hexico because 
of the turmoil* caused by that revolution, and they were fleeing for 
their lives.. And as they came Into the United States, the United 
States was either entering into or was "in World War I and there 
was a manpower shortage here. So they found a ready labor market 
for thanselves« Many worked for the railroads which. made them 
mobile, many came into mining. Many came Into agriculture and 
other kinds of work. And during that time at this t^rix of the 
century, the* Greeks here in Utah, and this story is very well 
described by Helen j^app"anicholas in her book 'Pumoil and Bage in a 
Ppomised Land. At thit time the Greeks were striking in the mines- 
so the mines brought in many Mexicans to break the strikes. Well, 
they came at that time and they very proudly called thejaselves ^ 
"Mexiaanoa" and as MexicanoB , desired to return to Mexico, however, 
many never returned. Since then others have come from other South 
American or Latin American countries and I think that we can .find 
people from almost every South American country and Central American 
counjtry-- -Peru, Chile, Bolivia, Colombia, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
so forth. Others have come here from Puerto Rico, Cuba and Spain 
and so our people here in Utah have very different backgrounds. 

THE IDENTnT PROBLEM— HIVERA 

Now, not all of them identify as Gloria says with the Chicano > 
vement. But loany of us have because this gives us an identity, 
finally. We always identify as Americans but Americans, as Gloria 
says, of Indospanic background. With the Chicano movement we have 
aii identity. It used to seem to be thagt people called us Mexicans, 
but we're not accepted in Mexico. And at the same tline we are not 
seemingly accepted as Mgricans. And so as I talk^to people they 
say, "You people want to qxialify your citizenship. , You call yourself 
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Mexi^an-^Aaerlcan. Well, if you're not either Mexican or America^, 
you*re either thje hyphen in between dr a^notWkng," And so the 
Chlcano glVe^ na son^thiiig vith. which, to ijdaatify. And as we ' 
identify strongly wrlth. the Chicano, the ChJx:an9 moyeis^nty we're 
someone. He^re What yon ^ight call an American of Indohispanic 
background. . 

CUtTUKAL PLURAUSM— RW 

And .finally having fottnd an identity I think what we seek then 
Is. cultural pluralism^ We are.no longer striving very diligently 
for assimilation, We^re not too happy with compensatory programs 
such as "English, as a Second Langu^e." It tries to help us to ^ 
fit into the total society, We feel that we are what we aire, that 
we. are ric$xer because of it, and that we can be good contributors 
and citizens of this country without having to cc^romise our 
heritage and our traditions . 

Q. Viewer ; . I would like to ^sk the questions » why the Chicano, 
the llexican, the 'Chinese, or whatever of our ethnic groups I guess 
is the term used, why they don^t give us the opportunity Vo be 
judged Individually, that w^^re each individual^ and we each think 
different, We^ife thrown in one great big pot and^ cooked like 
If'lsh st^. I believe it would save a great deal of problems if 
each Chicano, each so-*cailed Yankee, each so'-called Chinese, or 
Indian who he might be would judge each man he 'comes to individually 
'4nd not try to throw ud« all in the pot because I have met each of 
them. I admire them. They have the same rights as I have, I^m 
an Irish American and I have great respect for them. Why » can't 
we be judged Individually rather than as a groua? Thank you, 

A. Knowlton ; Well, I think the United States could be compared to 
an Irish stew. In a stew one notes in contrast to a soup that the 
potatoes maintain their individual identity, so do the other 
ingredients in the stew, meat apd beets and whatever else may be 
added. And so in the stew that we call the United States the 
M^ican^Amerlcans , the' Blacks, the litdians, even' the Irish, and other 
ethnic groups, many of them tend to become Americans and yet maintain 
.their language, their culture, their ways of life; this does not 
/diminish in any way their loyalty to the United States, very often 
/ it enhances it. And I might add today that by the end of the 20th 
/ century there may well be more Spanish-speaking people in North 
America than English'-speaklng people. And the Mexican-American 
people, the Chicanos, could well serve as a tJridge of cultural 
understanding, between fhe United States and Latin America, a bridge 
that is very badly needed at the present time. 

(Here someone pointed out that Mr. Ayala^was wearing an Irish 
shamrock on his lapel.) 

Response — Ayala : Well, that's my Mexican clover for St. Patrick's 

Day* 'My secretary is Irish and she told me that she was goirig to 

go to the parade Friday night. And I said, "Why is it when the Irish 
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march do\ci the street It is called a parade and vhen the Mexican-*- 
Americans have a parade It is called a demonstration? So this is 
my clover. But tt went along beautifully with what yoy said about 
the ingredients In the stew and each one keeping his own identity, 
I think, that the flavor of ea<?h one is very well identified, so we 
need that pluralism more than anything else. 

CULTURAL PLURALISM- AYALA 

We might aS well go ahead and go into the cx^tural aspect 
because if we are dealing with language^ we say that language is 
the badge of a culture and that 's the first' thing that we identify. 
We have to be identifiable because biologically we are identified 
as Mexican-Americans. Psychologically we are also identified as 
Mexican-Americans • Psychologically meaning here again in our own 
language. My watch In Spanish 4oes not run, it walks. In English 
^t runs. If X miss the bus, in Spanish I s£fy that the bus left 
me. I did not miss the h^is. Religiously again we are identifiable 
there, also politically we are identifiable. We have attained, some 
of us, positions where when you get to a position you call the 
oiaao. In Washington they have a new term. It's called popcorn. 
That's brown on the outside xmtil the heat gets going and then 
you ptfp white. So as soon as you get into ai^josition you are 
exposing yourself' to the flack of the communitj^ and the conmunity 
is very strong and is getting stronger, you tur^ from your original 
objectives. 

Viewer : I'd like to ask the young lady from Prxivo; she said* 
that the Chicanos are trying -to make up a peaceful front. And I'd 
really like to know what was going on last Friday at the State 
Department when they all went in and stomped around the secrietaries. 
I guess there were afcout 60 of them. And they were singing and ^ 
shouting at the top of their lungs. I really would like to know 
what in the world they're doing. It looks like they're trying to 
make a different kind of an image. Thank you. ^ ' ^ 

"« ♦ 
A. Orlando Rivera asked if he could respond . I think that t|iis Is 
typical of what happens to us, and just like you said, Armando, we 
do something that citizens do, take an interest in civic activities, 
and it's called a demonstration. I don't recall any ringing or 
stomping or revolt at all. ""in fact, L think it should be interpreted 
quite the opposite. I* wonder, I really wonder how many citizens' 
groups in this state take such an interest in their children. All 
that the Chicanos were^king of the State Board of Education last 
Friday was to let u^/assume some of the responsibility for the 
education of our children. That's the theme Df i6?hat they are saying. 
Because usually as a minority , the Chicano in Utah is disenfranchised* 
We have no voice in what happens to us.' We have no voice in the 
education of our chlldrfen. We have no voice in what happens to us 
in law enfortiement or an^ other fields and what we* re really asking 
is that we want to be part of this society. We are part of America, 
we're here, we have historical roots and so forth. A/e don't w^nt 
to be disenfranchised. We don't want others doing fo^t us that that 
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ve ^hould be doijxg for ouraelyea« And to allow ns to aaauxae that 
responsibility we have to have a voice in what goes on, an^ this Is 
actually the theme of what waa be^ askiM of the State Board of 
Education. And I thtnky for the^st part, the State Board of 
Education concurred entirely with what we wi^re 'Risking. Incidentally 

♦ there were over 100 at the meeting* It vaa a State BobxA >feeting 

•and was very well coi&Jucted. 

Q* Hons on ; Orlando , \^ how -many Spanish-speaking Americans are thfere 

' in Utah^ 

AHy iptvera ; In Utah we ha^e a difficult tjb^fe^stablts^^ how many ' 
Mexican-Americans 'Or persons of Spanish sujMne are here^. First, 
because no one has taken enough interest to rfc^ly find out, An4, 
for instance, vie had great hopes that during the 1970 census we would 
be enumerated and they did coimt Indians, Blacks, Koreans and . 
Orientals and on and on but they grotjiped ust with Whites. We would 
want to be enumerated so we could bejgin to establish and define the . 
concerns that we have. The census later did a sample basis survey 
and they came up with 4. 31 of the population which makes , it alK)ut 
50,000 people for the state of ITtah. fe ,f eel that tTil^ is an 
underestimate of our numbers so we feel that w^ have ar' least 5X 
of the population of the state. NoV most of our people are along 
the Wasatch Front. The greatest number Is probably about 20,000 
in the Salt I^ke Valley, with concentration in Rose Park, Mldvale 
and Central City. We also have a great- number in Weber County £md 
in Carbon County* These are followed by Utah County, Box Elder 
County, San Juan, and GrafSS-County , although we do have a number , - 
in other parts of the state. 

Q- Vlg^gy ' 1*5D in .Steve Corbett's Spanish class and we've had 
cultural units in our class and I was wondering if you could give 
me some i3(fea ^f the ctiltural ;§i^chievements or contributions the 
Chicane people or movement has made in America. 

A. Knowlton tv Yes, we might point out, for example, that every major 
crop introduced into the Southwest and Rocky Mountain area such as 
alfalfa, com,' squash, beans, cotton, peanuts was originally introduced 
either by the Spanish or the Mexican people. We might alsecpoint 
out that the basic structure of the American ranch is baseir on a 
-•Mexican model. Almost every Ltem in the clothing of the cowboy, for 
example, was taken from the Mexican rana?2^£? or the Mexican cowboy. 
We coUld also point out that it was^the Mexican-American who served 
as guldens to thfe' American trappers,* traders, and soldiers who poured 
through the Southwest., And^ in many areas even in the Northern Rockies 
troops and expldrers'-4w«i^^Mexican'-American guides. For example. When 
the Mormons durijgthe Mormon War were negotiating with the Federal 
troops very of tejrthi^ used Mexican-American Intermediaries to carry 
messages from Bpigham Young to the Federal trpops. And we could 
point out, too, that Mexlcan--Amer leans dominated transportation, 
that is in mula train^ and by wagon in many, many areas of the West 
right on down to the coming of the railroad. In certain areas like 
New Mexico, Wiast Texas, and Soutfietn Arizona it was Mexican-Americans 
that provided capital, that helped to organize some of the ^rly 
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banks and husijieflaes in these areas, MUttarlly, it was the 
' V ' Mexican-American Generals and Colonels in the Aaerlcan* Aaany that 

helped to hold the Weat for the TJnion side dSuring the Cfvil War. * 
/ . A^d it was a Mexican-American general, for example, that pioneered 
•aftariiona around Prescott and^ helped to set up the first capital of 
Arizona. He was^a General Pino of New Mexican origin. And so we 
wight point ^out that there are very, very few areas of life, 
economic or even political, in the Southwest *and tlie Rocky Moxmtains 
» thfi[t do not carry a very haavy influence from the Mexican-Amerlcan.s 

DEMAND FOR BniNGUAI^mCUtTlJSALTEACIfiEiS - 

Q. Viewer ; I am a Chitano teacher. What problems would you say 
^ \f, I'd' face in getting hired in the Provo-Salt Lake area? Are school 

districts ready to hire Chicano teachers? 

A. Rivera ; 1 guess J' m the local Chicano on this panel. Your 
chances of getting a Job are very good.' If you* re a Chicano I 
thinK that you would have your choice of jobs, especially if - 
you're an elementary teacher. If you could specialize with, the 
concepts that. Dr. Ayala has to offer in bilU^gual-bicultural 
» education, yoiir chances would even increase. X would estimate that 
together with tl^ Salt Lake, Granite, Jordan, Tooele, 0avls, Weiber, 
and possibly Provo School Districts we need at this time a minimum 
of 200 Chicano school teachers right now for the state of Utah. 
This is'^tW time of year when teaching contracts are being awarded. 
We have had 'recruiters visiting Colorado, New Mexico, Taij&^s, 
ArizSna and California from th^se districts in recent weeks. We 
. don*vt pay enough to attract the teachers, but there is a great 
demand not only in these, states 'but in other states. Many states 
are passing legislation that says in effect that if there is a 
ceVtain percent of bilingual phildren in the schools that are 
say, Chicanitos, that teachers in those schools must be bilingual. 
•We recruit teachers froip New Mexico or wherever they are in great 
^ demand hll the way from Massachusetts to Florida to Michigan and 
Illinois to California or wher<e have you. They are in great 
demand', and I'd encourage you and other Chicano aspirants to* ent«f 
into the field of education. There are great opportunities there, 
not only opporttinities but great needs. 

' ' k. Ayala ; ,The ESEA, Title VII has been increased from 30 million 

*- dollars to 50 miljLion dollars.' That means that we are going to have 
available to us 60 new programjs in bilingual-bicultural education. 
The great need, you talked about 20 thousand,' Armando Rodrlgues 
wlio us^d to be the Deputy Commissioner 'of Educatio^i in Washington, D.C. 
'(now he*s the president of the East Atlantic Commui\ity College), in 
Tucson he once asked for 280 thousand bilingual teaclie^;;s. Now, in 
the state of California alone w« employ 100 thousand. It used to 
be that they said' that we cannot find any qualified Mexican-Americans 
but now the thing has turned around. They cannot afford us. We're 
• in demand and we know where the contracts are coming from. If you're 

' in education, if you're bilingual, if you're bicultural, you're ^ 
great demand anywhere in the United States, Not only that, let's 
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arultiply that by two. I jjxlght aa wel^ go and thxpv aay little 
philosophy in hare and Uf wa^re gping to play the ntmhers game I 
think that anybody who gets an IQ test should have- one In two 
languages. And then ytni iniiltiply the IQ by two. Those or\us who 
serve in any position and who are Silingual and who axe biciii.tural 
and are placed on a salary^ schedule ^ we ought to multiply that \by 
two I also. We would, pay doiible the income tax^ also. . 

' r 

*■ 

Jay, if thia young lady ia having any trouble getting a job, 
I can refer her to placed wher^ she would he offered a contn^et 
tomorrow. 



OnCANO ASSOCIATED WITH REBEUJON 

Q. Viewer: I'm a Mexican-'American and X think Chicano ia a . 
rebellious word and I want to know %7hy yot^ use the word Cl£lcanOy 
and I think that you're putting down the ifexican real low when you 
use it. I am Mexican. I'm not Chicano. Chicano is mainly 
rebellion. I jiist tuned in. • I don't know what^s go-i^g on, t^ut I 
heard you say h^ was Chicano and I want -to know why. I^ve b^en a 
Mexican so long. ^ - a 
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Widger; ftiakisimas graaias. tfiat's. Chicano "for. thank you a 

At the beginning of the program I id^nt;if ied what the Chicano 

felt and this is what the Chicano felt a Chicano was. Points 1. 

2, 3^ 4, 5, and 6^ 7*^8, 9> 10 and if you're lacking in any of 

these you ^ re not a Chicano. One of the things that we said was that 

Chicano has become a very exclusive and respectable and beautiful 

term. When I was growing up, Chioano had a bad connotation , and 

it was bad at that time. The only people that dared call themselves 

ChicanOs were the lower class, the marijuanas ^ the knife iwingers/ 

the tight -^skirted young ladles of the neighborhood, but that was 

the only word that we had to identify ourselves with. Now we've 

taken this word, and the lower stratas, the lower classes still 

exist in every race, but the word Chicano has. come up in the world 

like an orphan child. People no longer need fear it, we ^ only ask 

you -to respect it because it has become respectable. Now it means 

you can be rich or poor. The main thing was these ten little points 

that I put up here that you feel ^Chicano. That you come from 

Mexican ancestry, that you grow up speaking Chicano. And Chicano 

can be a good word. Is there a substitute for Chicano? It's a 

good word. You can be proud of it. Identify yourself as a Chicano. 

I am a Chicano. You don't see me smoking marijuana or wearing short, 

tight skirts, or prowling the neighborhoods. Do you see me doing 

it? No. I'm" a Chicano and I have a B.A. 

* 

A* Ay^la : Putting it all sort of into a couple of words, Chicanismo 
is a state of mind. 
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CHICANp MOVEMENT: A STATE OF MIND— AYALA 



Wfe Ghijcfanos knoir what we're looking -forwrd to. We^re asking 
a lot o'f questions. We're saying, "Hhy not?" ThatVs the big 
question. Why do we have to have an 80% drop-HDut rate, for Instance, 
in schools? Why do we always have to say, ^VelX, we know we just 
can't loake it over there" In whatever profession we ate talking 
about? Why do we only have seven Mexicans-American scientists in 
the United States? That^s the kind of questions we are asking* ^When 
you start asking questions ^ then you start a movement. So therefore 
it Is a state of lalnd and anybody Is welcome to it. From where I. 
stand, anybody who is ready to ask the question and Join us in 
finding the solutions is welcome T We don't want you to be part of 
the problem;, we have enough of those. We want you to be part of 
the solution.^ And that's what 'we 're- coming f^om* And I think the 
symposium tomorrow is going to be dealing in a lot of the areas in 
which we need to concentrate-^-^education, law, and so forth. I 

A* Rlv^^a * J^st very briefly I think Chicanos are very mature, too. 
If someone doesn't want to be called Chicano we will understand it ^ * 
If, someone wants to be called Hispano, that's their business. If 
someone wants to be called Mexiaano^ we'll respect them.^ If 
someone wants to l?e called Latino, we'll respect them, too. '^e 
only ask for four things as Chicanos. We ask fot opportunity. " We 
ask for justice.' We ask for respect , .;and^- we ask for self determination* 
And I think that these are all very worthy goals. 

THE USE OF Ni^fES IN SCHOOL 

Q- Vlgtfe^r ; A friend of mine teaches at a public school here in 
Salt Lake and a couple of years ago they were having a conference 
with some Chicano leaders and they were worried about how to try 
and help the Chicanos ^nd this is a school which does a lot of 
individiialized education. JOne of the men said to try to ^ call the 
students by their Chicano names such as Manuel rather than Manuel, 
The teacher said, "We do that and the students get angry at this ^ 
and say they don't want to be called Manuel." And the man just 
didn't believe her. So What are peo|)le supposed, to do when they 
are talking with these people and they say, "We're doing what you 
say," and they just say^ "No, you're not." How can a person do 
anything in a situation like that? 4i 

A. Knowlton ; Having worked or having taught Mexican-American or 
Chicano students in the^;^Southwest for almost 15 years, I ran afcross 
this problem many times and the answer is that you call the stuofent 
or pronounce the student's name the way ^the student wants to have^ 
it pronounced. If he wants to have it pronounced Manuel, then you 
use the word Manuel. The basic problejn-as that too often Anglo- 
American teacher have inisp'iiuyioimced Spanish names to titk embarrassment 
or » humiliation of Chicano or jfexlcan-^American students or else they 
have deliberately made fun of these- names and so that many Chicano 
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students ox children, in fear of eii^barras^ent or In fear of having 
their names mis^ronouncexi , adopt an English pronimciAtlofi «pf .a 
Spanish name* Whatever the child likes Is the viay the teacher should 
pronotince it. 

A. Ayala ; Cotild I explain a little Bit on* that, Dr. Rnowlton? 
Usually it is not the teacher, it is the secretary at the school 
thaT changes your nsanB^. ^^?Como te Itams?^^ ^^Arifiandc! Ayala^ d sub 
ordems." "Oh, that^s* too hard. 1^11 juist call you Mandy, alright?" 
So you are stuck with Mandy and the secrets»y^ takes you to the 
teacher and says, '^s. whoever her hatae is^ I want you to meet 
Mandy. He is your new student «" Froiu then you go on» It just 
goes on and on. Again a name Is, as you said. Dr. Knowltpn, a very 
sacred things I think that X felt that the tone of the question 
'was, "Why don't you guys get yoxiT/ heads together and tell us what 
you want us to do?" And we do not have a capsule all ready that 
says, "Why don ^t you come in with one philosophy" and we're saying, 
"No, we doTj't have one philosophy. We're individual." This is 
what we call individualized instruction. And let'^ start with 
the name. Si me quiero tthmr Armmdo Ayala o el hueso o^lo que 
sea:, because we all have nicknames, too, where I come from. 4 ffti 
me llaman el hueso. Of course, this is npt unique to the Spanish- 
sneaking people, either, in this particxxlar area. Nsb^s cause ujany 
problems he!re. Indian students have serious problems with names 
and so forth. 

Q* Viewer ; If most ,of you claim as you just did that you're all ^ 
Americans, we're all Americans working together for the same cause, 
why then do you want to be grouped as Mexican-^Ameridans and other 
groups want to be grouped as Blacks or Orientals or so forth? Why 
don't we all just work together for the same cause that you have 
been trying to work for? Thank you. 

A. Knowlton ;^ As a" Mormon I note that most Mormons want to maintain 
a Mormon ident;lty, and they object to being called Protectants. In ' 
fact, I remember during World War IX we had quite a struggle with 
tha U.S. Azl6y before they would give us a separate religious . 
identification from Protestant, I know, too, the Southerners are 
not too fond of being called Y^kees and they usually associate 
Yankee with a word that we cannot use on the air, I also note that 
Northerners are apt to use other words to ref^ to Southerners 
and the Mid-Westerners are quite proud of being called Mid-^Westerners. 
The fact is that most of us have pride in our origin, our background, 
the areas in which we live, the religious and the ancestral groups 
from whence we come and we do not all want to be* melted into a 
bland, tasteless sort of a mush, I mean for stew to have a real 
stew identity the ingredients must maintain their identity and for 
the United States to become the kind of ^ nation that we would like 
it to become, it should be one in which people are proud of their 
origin, proud of their ancestry and also proud of their nationality* 
And unless people have pride in who they are and where they come 
from, how can they have pride in their own personalities. 
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WELF ABE DELIVERY SYSTEMS . ' ' 

Vt^wn^i vMr. Rivera^ I'm m>ndering vhat the State Board of familj 
Services is doing noir in Utah for the Chlcano, *P 

^* RJv€Jra : Thank 3rou for the call* Tha caller may knov that I 
served on the State Board of I^lly Services for a long time. I'm 
no longer on the tioaxrd, Incidentally.. I thought that; that was a 
chance to give some lti|nit Into the deHvei^r system of services for 
the Welfare Department. I think that I was able to give some Input 
in that position, input that not only helped Chicanos that were 
poor but maybe all the poor« I also felt that I experienced some 
fru^tx^etions being on that- Bo^Crd. I found that 80% of the money 
for welfare comes from the Federal Government and this comes 
according to guidelines issued by the F^eral Government. Axid so, 
though the Family Services Board has a decision-making role or ''is 
a policy board ^ it can't change the guidelines so you are limited 
there. The other 20% came f'&m the State Legislature and the «State 
Legislature then tells you how .you are going to spend the money or 
what the level of grants will be for the recipients. And so^ while 
you try very hard to give laeaningful input and assume some of the 
responsibility as a citizen of the state, sometimes you find sob^ 
frustrations. I think that, the State Board of Family Services has 
done reasonab^ly well. One of the things that^s impprtant that 
they have tried to institutionalize or incorporate viewpoints 
from different minority groups and so they try to hire some Chicanos 
on their staff* By hiring them on the staff we have institutionalized 
input rather than having ^to come as a lobbying group from the 
outside such as we have had to do with the State Board of Education. 
So I feel reasonably positive about the Welfare Department • 

Q** Viewer ; Dr\ Rivera, what do you think of the school systems 
throughout Salt Lake City, especially on the west slde^ how Chicano 
kids are being t,reatedi especially not having as many models, for 
Chicanos or Minorities and only have a male model, no female^ model? 

A. Rivera ; O^K. I would be happy to respond to that. I feel 
that we have ^ long way to go before the educational system in Utah 
meets the iieeds of our Chicano students. Our Chicano students are 
unique culturally. We have a cultural difference that impacts upon 
their success in a^ school system that is pretty monocultural not 
inclusive of the background of our Spanish-speaking students and 
we have no models. We have very few teachers;^ we have no professionals 
in enough numbers that our students can really identify with them 
and relate to them and who c&ti also identify and u^iderstand our 
Students. So you ^ re right, t We have a' long way to go* 
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COUNSELOR'S AIDE FROqRAM-KIV^ 

One of /Che best programs that we have £u our schools Is a 
couaselor aide program wfiete an effort loade by students 
themselves .to get some counselors. If ve couldn*^t get them a 

professional^ we would get some college student^ tb help counsel » 
^ high school students and Junior high sc?u5ol students^ and these 
students are doing a tremendous job but they only work 20 hours a 
week or less p are underpaid , and are asked to counsel B^ndreds of 
students. For instance, at West School we have over 220 

Chlcanitos and we only have one counselor three hours a day and 
this is simply inadequate. It's a very gcsod program* It works. 
It's effective. It's probably done more than anything else in <f 
helping our students succeed and to lower the drop-out rate, but 
we simply do not have enough of these. Now we^re fortunate In 
Salt Lake School District now that a tres^ndous effort was made 
' by the community and by Qr. Eugene Garcia himself to becpn^ 
elected to the Salt Lake City School !V)ard* Now we have on a 
pollcy-^^king board one of our own who I think will have a real 
impact. Hopefully, with a lot of work, we'll eventually begin 
to meet those needs. Now we have to do the same thing In other 
districts* We have scsae administrators now. We have Jose Deval 
in Salt Lake. Chris Seguda and Richard Gomez in Granite District. 
We're beginning to work closely with Jordan District. We have 
peif Sonne! at Tooele School District and probably others ^in Ogden, 
but we notice that when a district hires a Chicano he becomes so 
valuable that w^re before they didn't see a need for him, now • . 

he is supposed to be a super-Chicano and meet all kinds of needs. — 
So we're optimistic that if we give of our own personal time and 
work closely with the administration and the school board that 
gradually changes will come that will help, our kid§, 

CULTURAL BRIDGE 

Q. Monson ; Our time is just about gone this evening. Do you have 
a final conpnent you want to make? 

^* K^iowlton ; My final comment would be this. That the Mexican- 
Americans can make tremendous contributions to the cultural vitality 
of Utah and the Southwest if they are allowed into the mainstream 
of American society educationally, economically , politically and 
socially while at the same time encouraged to maintain their native 
cultures and languages • Th^ they can really serve, as I mentioned 
before, as a' bridge of cultural understanding between the United 
States and the whole Spanish-speaking world, ^ 
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